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For the New-Yorker. 
HE WILL APPEAR. 
BaTTLER with dangers, tempest-tossed ! 
While round thee angry waters boom, 
Seek’st thou thy starry beacon, lost 
Amid the shrouding gloom ? 
Though bleak and bitter how] the storm, 
Banish faint-hearted fear ; 
Though Faith discern not now his form, 
HE will appear! 


Pilgrim! while fades the waning day, 
Bound on a rugged road and steep— 
Who ever on the desert way 
Dost look to Heaven and weep— 
Press onward! though the vale be dry, 
The lovely goal is near; 
And check each trustless, murmuring sigh— 
He will appear! 


Loiterer! who idly turn’st aside, 
A guest in Pleasure’s flowery hall, 

And thou who scal’st the steep of pride 
At stern Ambition’s call, 

How fleeting proves the siren’s smile! 
Her favors bought how dear! 

Turn and repent your worthless teil— 

He will appear! 
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Expectants! who His coming love, 
Faint not, but wait the promised bliss; 
Ye, borne Earth’s clouds and storms above, 
Shall see Him as He is! 
To you in joy He will appear; 
Then every ill shall cease : 
Lo! dawning on your darkened sphere, 


The Prince of Peace! 
Columbia, S. C., 1841. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE PEOPLE. 
: * A’ that, and a’ that.’—Burns. 

Ir is very common to wonder at the stores of information 
which a particular individual has acquired; but how seldom 
do we think of the amount of knowledge which every one of 
the reading community pessesses! Yet, upon reflection, we 
shall find this amount sa great, that in comparison the differ- 
ence between the common man and the learned will appear 
small indeed. The common knowledge of mankind is like 
this great earth ; the extraordinary attainments of individuals 
like the mountains upon its surface, which amaze the behold 
ers. But what are they compared with the planet which sup- 
ports them? Still; few of the milliens who wonder at-the 
mountain ever think of the inamensity of the earth. 

Sir James Mackintosh, in his celebrated speech on the trial 
of Mr. Peltier, speaking of the order of the garter, terms it 
“the order which was founded by the horoes of Cressy and 
Poictiers, the garter which was worn by Henry the Great and 
by Gustavus Adolphus, and which might now be worn by the 
here who, on the shores of Syria, the ancient theatre of Eng- 
lish chivalry, has revived the renown of English valor and of 
English humanity.” 

Here is but part of a sentence, and just such a sentence as 
we find on every page of this admirable writer. Every man 
of ordinary information understands and feels the force of it 
all, Yet how vast an amount of knowledge does an under- 
standing of it involve! Weaim not to speak of the use of 
language, that most wonderful of all the achievements of the 
mind, if, indeed, it be a human invention; nor would we de- 
tail the gradual progress of written language, from the knotted 
strings of the Peruvian and the hieroglyphic of the Egyptian 
to the beautiful printed page on which the words before us 
sand. These are, indeed, wonderful acquisitions; but they 
are such as readily saggest themselves in considering this sub- 
Ject, though not at first with all their proper force. We would 
consider rather the knowledge of the history and condition of 
the world, which the intelligent reader of this passage must 


Even to comprehend the expression, ‘ the order of the gar- 
ter, requires an acquaintance with manners and customs, with 
habits of ht and a state of society which exisved in an- 
other land a distant age. It is no slight thing for him 
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who has never seen any nearer approach to ‘ Lattle’s magnifi- 
cently stern array’ than a militia muster can present, nor any 
more of the warm spirit of knighthood than is commonly man: 
ifested by the good folks of New England—it is no slight thing, 
we say, for him to understand what was the chivalry whi 
gave birth to such an order, ner what was the character of 
the institution which it called into being. 

But, this idea grasped, what were Cressy and Poictiers 7— 
and who were their heroes? Hew many are the associations 
which these werds call up in the mind ef every one whe has a 
common knowledge of history! But what were Cressy and 
Poictiers? Towns in France. And what is France? It 
seems a singular question. But, really, as you stand by the 
ocean, and can discern nothing but the white crests of waves 
chasing each other as far as the eye can reach, is it not some- 
thing to know that beyond this ‘ waste of waters’ there lies 
a fruitful and a sunny land, which was old in story and in song 
long years ago, and that in the sea which breaks upon its coast 
there is an island ‘ known to fame ’—England— 

—' the sceptered isle, 

The earth of majesty, the seat of Mars, 

The nerse, the teeming womb of royal kings, 

Feared by their breed and famous by their birth.’ 
Is not this knuwledge, though none esteems it, really of great 
account? But there they are, before the mind—those battle- 
grounds ef old ; and the mind has a talisman that can call from 
the slumber of ages those steel-clad warriors who fought there 
for glory and for empire. Who, that has read at all, has not 
read of the monarchs whose crowns were there at stake !— 
And who need be told of the Black Prince, the noblest heart 
and the strongest arm which England ever bore? But we 
must not stay on these fields of fame. 

Who was this Henry the Great, who wore the garter 1—and 
why is he named as a bright ernament of the order? What 
a mine of knowledge generally diffused does the mention of 
that name reveal! For where is the intelligent. Protestant 
who has not heard of the Huguenots, and of ‘ their sovereign 
liege, King Henry of Navarre?’ The tale of their various 
fortune, with its vicissitudes of defeat and of victory, of weble 
blood traitorously shed and terribly avenged, is known to 
every Protestant community. Who does not ‘ remember St. 
Bartholomew?’ Who has net heard 

—‘ of Seine’s empurpled flood, 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair ali dabbled with his blood?’ 
and there are many, not of the learned of the earth, who can 
tell how at Ivry 
‘A thousand spurs were striking deep, a thousaud spears in rest, 
A thousand knights were pressing close behind the snow- white crest ; 
And in they burst and on they rushed, while, like a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre.’ 

Tne author of the edict of Nantes is known and ever will be 
known, as long as there is a soul left to cherish the doctrines 
of Calvin or a true love of religious liberty. The Protestant 
compares him to Constantine, proclaiming to the perseeuted 
worshipers of the true God that quiet which they bad long 
sought in vain, and cherishing their strength, so that, though 
a Julian or a Louis XLV. might persecute, he could never de- 
stroy. The friends of free discussion look upon this reign as 
an eminence over which the path of society led, and on whose 
summit man was greeted by the brightness of freedom’s hea- 
venly light, though he was doomed to lose it again as he de- 
scende to pursve in the vale his way to its more perfect shin- 
ing. In short, mankind will ever remember Henry’s glorious 
life—the foul treason of his death, and the rich legacy which 
he left his race. 

From Cressy and Ivry our author leads us a distant but fa- 
miliar way, and on the northern soil of Sweden we find an old 
friend in Gustavus Adolphus, whom every one knows as the 
stout defender of his country and his faith. 

And those ‘ shores of Syria!’ Every child can tell what 
Englishmen have done in Palestine. Yet what a fund of 
knowledge does this require! Still the schoolboy’s acquaint, 
ance with history isenough to tell him what were the Crusades 
and why they were. He can tell how Richard~the Lion- 
hearted led the best of England’s knights to do battle for the 
holy sepulchre. He knows the various chances which the 
aan underwent—of Philip Augustus, of Saladin, of the 
Austrian Duke, of the minstrel, and the faithless 
brother. Me can tell how often Englishmen have fought at 
Acre—Acre, doomed from of old to bleed fur England’s re- 
nown. And who was 


chief? There Sir Sidney. Smith baffled Napoleon in all the 


ardor of his youth and the flush of his first successes. Who} d 





was Sir Sidney Smith, and who the Napoleon with whom he 


though superstitious devotien to 
to shed > peer blood -* 
but yesterday, arms 

rels. In whose quarrels were 
what were the ‘. , and ve. 
are tions w! every man of ordinary an- 
~— Yet how vast an amount of information 
answer invulve ! Yale Literary Magazine. 


From the Metropolitan for Feb, 
RECOLLECTIONS ¢ OF A STUDENT. 


THE POLISH HARP-GIRL. 

Owe morning I was agreeably surprised by @ visit from a 
valued fri- aa aikees I had believed ae pete § He had for- 
merly been a student at the University, but hed left it before 
| may arrival. His was a noble, but a deeply-w heart.— 
| Born in a highly respectable rank of life, and . destined to a 
| studious profession, his spirit early revolted against its tram- 
mels, acd his ambition prompted him to enter a military ca- 
reer. 

By the interest of his family, which, though not titled, pos- 
sessed seme influence, he s in entering the corps de 
garde of ——-. He was thus brought in collision almost ex- 
clusively with such as were nobly born, and by them subjected 
to innumerable vexations. I will not relate the harrowing in- 
dignities to which he was at times exposed; he bore i 
all, and gave suitable retort. But at last came the decisive 
blow. An edict appeared, declaring that the officers of the 
guard should be exclusively composed ef noblemen, and he 

was forced to leave the corps a 
A perhap: pardonab!e vanity in one so young—indeed a ne- 
cessary compliance with the wishes of 


of fils high-berm 
| had forced him to discontinue kis pas. with 
hts himbler acquaintances. He bad, -perttips, made himself 
more cunspicuvus than was necessary, of pourse, the 
eyes of all were fixed on the onlyplebéian in the body-guard; 
and he therefure felt himself obliged to quit the service alto- 
ether. [ 
. On leaving this distinguished corps, he had immediately 
gone none knew whither, and I had not seen him since that 
hour. He now appeared before me an altered being; there 
was a placid melancholy in his countenance, mingled with an 
expression of deep thought and firm determination. 

My friend stayed with me some time. One morning, as we 
were admiring the effect of the sun-light on the old castle, the 
notes of a strolling harper reached hisear. He started, and 
| turned pale. ‘ 

“ Are you ill, Walmer?” I cried. 

“Tt was a morning like this, and such a harp!” he ex- 
claimed. He paused,.and struggled for composure, “I 
will tell you all,” he said. “ Listen to me,” 

“ A: the period of which I am going to speak, I lived in 

the beautiful but quiet village of Pyloski, on the confines of 
Poland. Nought but inhabitants of the humbler sphere of 
life were its indwellers. It was a still spot; net eyen 
church wes there, to break with metal voice its habitual qui- 
etude. It was situated some distance — the mountains, 
or rather hills, for their range is not lofty, winds along in 
swelling, graceful undulation. 
“The foot of the wanderer in search of pleasure scarcely 
‘ever came there, it was so remote from the busy scenes of 
| man; and to one of my mood there could scarcely have been 
| formed a more grateful dwell'ng-place. 

‘* The place where I had takenup myabode was 
situated at one end of the village, and stood by the side 
main, but little frequented, 
i in its two 
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gust and vekation, I 
“T was at war with the world, 


am, it preyed deeply upon me. It 
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make me hate the world and despise its cares, or but a kind 
to call me back to its affections and its sorrows. 


smile , 
Ren SS Rak Cig 


among the hill wy hilla! I epeaed the casement 
irs blly td fel the breath of a ening 
The lark was rfitisi eavem, and the note of the 


awakened world came chee:ing over the highland. The dis- 
tant church spoke a g20d-morrow with its bells from amid 
the “arid ali nature wore a smile, as though alive 


“=e 

« from my window, and inhaled the grateful odors 
which were wafted toward me by a bec ea 9 
and I thought how might be the tributes istant 

there etn th ot anccrionaun, ued the 
of the western violet. What a life of sweets is in the 
1..And then I thought the sérial spirits might clothe 
in the thin essence of the wandering incense, and, 
it further as a garment, might appear te the lone- 
mariner with those mysterious and land-born 
edors which often charm and starile him on midnight watch. 

“You smile! Iwas fanciful, was I not? Dear friend, I 
am so still, though many years have passed over my youth, 
for the heart cannot grow old. 

“‘ The morning wore—the sun stood high toward noon—it 
grew sultry. . The lay of the lark ceased, the veice of the dis- 
tant bell, as it called the passing hour, became !ess mellew— 
I felt oppressed. At such moments one’s thoughts revert to 
self, and the hues of life assume a more sombre coloring 

“I felt weary, heartily weary of existence, beautiful as was 
this earth, and listlessly I continued gazing from the window. 
The heavy silence of the sultry air weighed my spirits down; 
ao for some sound of human life to break the solemn 

ush, 

“ As I was thus anxious, I thought I surely heard the notes 
of a harp coming from the entrance of the village—two or 
three notes of richest meludy, and then silence. 

“*T turned in the direction; no one was visible along the 
road; but it swept with a wide curve from the further end of 
the village, and I could not see far that way. As the notes 
came not again, I drew back disappointed, and cast myself 
into my chair. 

“Isat in thought. It was not long, however, before my 
meditations Mg 0 arr pam by the most entrancing music, and 
starting up, Id an l—yea, a very angel—standing 
close before my window. It was a harp-girl; and seraphic 
music thrilled from her hand, as it wandered over the strings 
that toned with pensive melody, as though her harp had been 
attuned to sighs, while, with a voice so sweet that it echoed 
in the heart, she more chanted than sang a melancholy strain. 

“he pawed as she beheld me; then fixing her deep 
thoughtful eyes upon me, smiled and blushed. Methought her 
voice trembled as she continued her simple lay. I noted the 
words in my memory, and when that failed me, tried to sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

POOR BIRD. 


At break ef day, its matin lay, 
A bird all blithely sang, and gay 
Ere noon its song had died away. 
Poor bird! 
It has no nest to take its rest, 
It roves all homeless and unblest, 
Far from the spot it loves the best; 
Poor bird ! 
Its wings are slow, and we 
Its weended heart beats fain od low— 
Is there no resting-place for woe? 
Poor bird! 
It pleads in vain—in plaintive strain— 
imeraitoske 
ide it to a heme 
£ Poor bird 
The vaice of the lovely harp-girl trembled, and the tears 
stood in her clear, dark, pensive eyes. Never in the halls of 
a or beneath the roof of a cottage, in my fair wander- 
ings, or in my wative land, had I beheld aught so beautiful. 
I felt maddened. Like lightning the thought rushed over my 
heart—with such a being I might be happy. Call it madness 
—what you will, but the echo of the thought was, ‘And yet 
with her you cannot.’ 
What my sad poverty at the time allowed me to bestow, I 
. She held out her hand toward me—though bronzed 
sun and toil, it was e@ lovely hand—not knowing what 1 
did, I pressed it to my lips. 
“ Are you unhappy?” I said. She drew back—she strug- 
rage upon ber-wtshouthey wo ny pence: There anny Ged 
to " God 
longer upon : ge kgs y 
I dashed down the casement, and with my hands before my 
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I could not rest. Talk not to me of cold calculating pru- 
dence; I know what you, what all will think—but pardon me, 
A care not—you should have looked into those jarge dark mel- 
ancholy eyes, and seen that patient, holy, smile, the halo 
thrown round innocent suffering—would you then have talked’ 
to me of prudence? ; 

But I did reason—I did weigh prudential motives—T did, Z 
i id you have mere? I said to myself, this is 
but a strolling harp-girl, her song is but a thing learnt by rote 
—and you, you are so infinitely higher, what will the world 
say? Ah! there was the point. What Aad it said; what 
had it done? Should I sacrifice myself to that world that 
had thrust me from its bosom? Those were bitter, those were 
dangerous thoughts, and I tried to think lightly—pardon me, 
Zaleska, to think lightly and slightingly of the strolling harp- 
girl. In vain—I could not; that look of woe—that smile— 
that sad, unearthly loveliness, passed before me then, in my 
days of buoyant youth, and as lively it haunts me now that the 
fore-hadow of age is on me; now that I have much of experi- 
ence—have seen much, have suffered much—yes, it is present 
still; and now, after long years of trial, I tell thee calmly, 
every moment away from ker was a lost one of my life. 

I could not resist the impulse. [ hurried from the house, 
and, unwitting which way she had gone, went in search of 
her. But alas! [ found her not. 

We have all a phantom that haunts us through life—a fairy 
fire, flitting away before us, and luring us on, and the faster we 
fo'low the further it flies. Be it glory, gain, ambition, love ; 
whether it assume the form of an angel, or the guise of a de- 
mon, we fullow, borne on by our dark or sunny longings. 

Strange as it mey appear, and [ am aware it does, this star, 
call it wild-fire if you please, the wandering harp-girl was t» 
me. But my tale is a tale of love. To such as have loved, 
it will appear natural; to such as have not, and cannot, I 
would close these pages, and bid them read senatorial debates 
and scientific essays. For myself, I have striven to cull the 
flowers, and not the herbs, along the path of life. Ihave even 
stretched my hand toward the laurel that overshadowed it, 
but as I broke the bough the leaves withered and fell to the 
earth; and the flower that I would gather, the humble moun- 
tain violet, was so surrounded by weeds that it was scarcely 
visible through the tangled mass. 

With restless and disappointed feelings, which I then attri- 
buted to the blasting of my career, I wandered far and long. 
I remember it was at the cluse of a day in autumn that, fa- 
tigued and worn with my lengthened way, (for I had walked 
more that day than usual, and at that time most of my travels 
were performed on foot, as you know is the custom of our 
country,) [ arrived at a wretched litule dwelling, situated 
alone on the confines of a large moor in Poland. It was 
growing very dark, though the moon was up, and still shone 
faintly upon the white waters of the morass. Certain pale 
streaks of cloud, advancing rapidly like avant-couriers de- 
tached from a dark bank that laid upon the herizon, prognos- 
ticated that it would be a tempestuous night. 

The shelter offered by the little dwelling was, therefore, 
far from unwelcome, though the lonely situation, the bad re- 
pute in which that part of the country stood, and the repel- 
ling appearance of the master of the place, would have in- 
timidated many @ nocturnal wanderer; but I consoled myself 
with the idea of comparative safety, from the simple circum- 
stance of having nothing to lose but my iron-shod staff, my 
slender wallet, and my life—the latter worth little to me, and 
still less to any one else. I therefore entered the dormitory 
assigned to me without any misgivings, strange as was the 


place. 

Though the house was small and mean, its walls were built 
of solid stone, of a sufficient thickness te have formed the 
battlements of a fortress. The roof of my cham er, though 
low, was of exquisite workmanship, and fragments of stained 
glass still remained in the gothic window. J shall never for- 
get the beautiful effect as the moon shone against the case- 
ment. Among the rest, there was the figure of a saint pray- 
ing. Itrepresented a girl of the softest beauty, and a star 
shining above her; she seemed looking into the gloomy little 
room, and I could scarce help thinking it was the guardian 
angel of the place. A supernatural glory appeared to cling 
around her, and I felt a heaviness of heart as with the dark- 
ened moon the lovely apparition grew dim and indistinct. 

Fatigued as I was, I could noz s ; therefore, gi u 
the attempt, I threw back the se a Be amused reall by 
looking at the clouds drifting rapidly up over the sky, and the 
meteors hovering over the morass, the waters of which came 
up to the very walls of the singuler building which formed my 
temporary abode. On looking into the depth, I perceived 
strange white shapes looming upward through the green estag- 
nant mass; some inthe form of human beings, and others 
just rising above the surface among the tangled grass of the 
broken ground of the bog. Exactly opposite my window, at 
some yards’ distance, I beheld a gigantic white head peering 
above the level of the water, the face turned toward me, ap- 
parently with a look of sppealing earnestness. The moen- 
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ance. He came—but his aspect was less ‘calculated to a) 
apprehension than to awaken it.. He-was past the eat 
life; years bad left the impress of their footsteps in ra 
upon his brow, and the death- snows of age clung about them 
‘but an intense fire burnt in his. eyes, tempe: by sadness, 
his figure, though spate, was commanding, and there 
}was a presence about him which awed and repelledy. 

“What! has the old father of the moor frightened 
stranger? Go to, stripling! He will not harm you, He 
lifts his head thus abeve his grave, leoking fora 
and when he has found him and vengeance, he will disezpear 
again. Rest—he will not harm you.” 

“ — — so strange a sight?” 

¢. ! is hovel is part of an ancient monastic 
do. Inbelcarl tates, Ux@dl chen Kosciusko fet 
Our home was leveled to the earth by the Russian—this ;, 
all which re:meine ; those forms you see are the tombs and ef. 
figies of my ancestors, and yonder was their burial ground — 
the Vistula, as though in league with our oppressors, bes 
done the rest. There,” pointing toa space of deep clear 
water, “‘was a village; and here—there—every where—ie 
the dead, fur this was a field of murder, called a battle — 
Ought not the dead to hauat it?” ‘ 

“ No,” I replied, “the living.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the noble, looking intently at me; “the 
spesks of spirit. We may become friends.” 

“* And shall so, if mutual wrongs make friendships ” 

“They do—they do! I feel I could embrace my bi 
enemy, so he were an enemy to Russia. Art thou afriend tp 
liberty 7” 

” The oppressed are ever so, ard I am one of them.” 

“Then we will speak anon. But now I wi'l show thee 
more. Thou shalt see the great tyrant, the mighty engine— 
he often passes before me, my arch enemy, like a herrid 
tom haunting me. Look yonder, as far as eye can reach— 
what do you see?” 

“A long white line stretching along the horizon.” 








“That isthe causeway carried across the morass, and 
forms part of the road from Petersburg to Warsaw, like a 
chain cast by Russia over Poland. Well, wait—anor you will 
ree him pass. He will reach Warsaw to-night, and mut 
come this way.” 

After an interval, a muffled roar boomed over the morass, 
and lights were seen rapidly flitting along the raised cause. 
way on the verge of the horizon. Carriage a‘ter carriage 
glided by withits blazing lamps, and a body of select Cossack 
cavalry darted along the road. One could distinctly hear the 
clash of their acceutrements, the sound of the postillion’s 
whips, and the call of voices, as the long clattering tain 
scudded by like the demon hunt. 

“ That was the arch enemy.” 

“*Wkot’” I asked in a whisper, for there was s i 
describably awful in the fli ting cavalcade, and the imense 
look of hatred expressed in the courtenance of the spectator. 

“Who? Can youask? The Grand Duke, Constantine, 

He continued watching with a dreadful look the fleeing 
pageant, which at length disappeared on the opposite bask 
of the morass. 

“* See how he careers over prostrate Poland! The 
man! Our devastated plains listen in silence to the 
roar of his chariot wheels, as theythunderthrough. Batmark 
me, stranger, there will be a tempest anon.” 

The noble left me. I looked upon that weird venerable 
head peering over the moor with more of awe and interest, if 
with less of apprehension. I thought [ traced a look of ap 
peal vn the prophetic brow of the sculptured statue ; and thes 
{ turned to the pictured saint in my window, as though the 
could guard me from his darkening frown, but methought her 
smile was a smile of sadness, as mourning over her fallen 
ceuntry. Far, far as the eye could reach, the plains of Po- 
land spread around me, devastated, voiceless, cheerless, 
parently cast prostrate before heaven, as though the 
nation were sunk in one silent, fervent prayer. And then my 
eye fell upon that gigantic causeway laid like a livid baron 
the land. Along that road passed day by day we of 
troops, and the poor victims of oppression were to labor 
at the task which should make the way more easy for the foot 

of the oppressor. 

All this sunk deep into my mind, and my own a 
peared in the background of my thoughts like the sha- 
dow of some powerful apparition. i felt with what enthus- 
asm I could obey the call to arms, if the trumpet of liberty 
shsuld ever clang for Pulaxd. But then I thought how vaia 
would be the attempt of an exhausted and prostrated 
against so watidutig a pewer as that opposed. I 
been taught to believe that the ancient fire of the hereic race was 
dimmed, and that the adage, ‘ once a slave, ever 8 slave, ¥& 


true—but I mistook; the slavery of the body brings not thet 
of the » soul can be free, and the heart unfetered, 
even Death unlocks the tyrant’s chain. 


Lost in deep repinings, combated by Utopian visions of 8 





future, m hts were abstracted from self, 2 
seating oone'tan oneatie of mankind. Qh! it is # prow 
feeling to forget one’s own woes in those of our m, bot 
a bitter one when our griefs again obtrude themselvss 
those nobler aspirations. Thus was it with me; ssotme f 





echoed in my memory of memories, and the lovely 
of Pyloski floated past me-in a vision. What ¢ 
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—_— ——— : 
=< tit the earth be, thought I, were it not for the tyranny of For the New-Yorker. || wild beasts astonished to find together ; hippopot- 
See; ant the wechiate of ali! A veil seemed to have fallen ALONE. tent Baan Capes, sad. eepeine Aad hen rhals bones. 
from my eyes. Is it possible, I exclaimed, that man can be Ir, Childhood’s saddened hour to cheer, posse ony. 2 their d arena, had bitten and torn 
thus blind? The precious prize of liberty is within his grasp, Wo mothe?’s love ‘hath tried each other till they were tired, they threw themselves into the 
he need but take it, and yet he suffers the tyrant’s arm to be So win the aeniia Wiuhdie Gs Mad sea to bite and devour France. . But their intestine conflicts 
stretched toward it from the far distance—he sees it coming, To soothe * fo hide; ‘ are not, we may rely upor it, finished. The triumphant beast 
he looks on—he arrests it not,—a moment. and the prise is ° » or fondly chide ; will not long bully the world from,her ecean throne, and of 
. See, itis lifted away, and he beholds it shine abeve If Woman's words of gentleness, this she is aware. Her smile is and furiously she 
him as a glorious hepe—like a star ever bright, but unattained And Woman's love, and Love's caress, grinds her teeth. Whence her disquietude? Is it that she 
distant. ’ Thy Manhood hath not known ; fears the creaking wheel of Manchester will no longer turn ? 

Short and feverish was my rest that night. Forms and or is it th 


of all d2scriptions flitted past me, and more than 

once I started up at the strange sounds and sights that sur- 
rounded me, imaginary or real. First methought [ heard the 
strain of the wandering harp-girl. Again rich syren notes 
changed from the musical strings, then came the deep im- 
i t as before, simple and plaintive, but a 

, rich inspiring lay, such as would have kindled the dullest 


Hark! hark! o’er Poland’s plains 

A sullen sound is breaking, 

A deep, strange footstep tread 

As though the heroic dead 
Were waking. 

See! see! o’er the night-dark land 
A magie morn is stealing ; 
Standards of elden fights, 

And arms of buried knights 
Revealing. 

Those arms in their ancient tombs 
They guarded long and true — 
Those arms the dead firm 
Where they sleep without an urn, 

Poles! for you. 

When the sepulchral earth, 

Shakes to the tread of foemen; 

Ye hear them underground 

Clank forth with sullen sound 
Their omen! 

On flies the magic gleam, 

And plays round ruins holy ; 

That Time to Sorrow saves, 

‘Where Poles in martyr graves 
Lie lowly. 

On! on! from field to field 
Of Eldhood’s fading fights— 
Kindling from spire to spire 
InF om’s deathless fire, 

Signal lights. 

Rise! rise! "tis Freedom’s morn, 
’T is her step the dead awaking! 
She comes o’er the startled plains, 
First to the clank of chains, ; 

Then to their breaking! 

The strain came from without: I started to the window, 
and beheld the form of a girl with a harp, standing at some 
distance en the brink of the moor, her dark hair streaming 
in the cold wind of the pitiless storm, and the misty drift 
scudding past her. She looked at times across the cheerless 
heath, where the fern welked and rustled beneath the wintry 
blast, and at intervals she struck a rich note on her harp, as 
though in syren signal. 

Strange yet lovely was such an apparitien in so wretched a 
scene. I could not ferbear recurring te the harp-girl of Py- 
leski, and in some degree identifying her with the midnight 
minstrel of the Polish heath; scarcely could I resist jeining 
her, but awe and wonder made me motionless. What coul 
so unusual an appearance portend? She evidently was al- 
luring some one by that signal clang. My suspicions were 
rightly formed, for I soon beheld a group of men advancing 
stealthily along the moor. Methought I could see the gleam 
of arms in the uncertain light—perhaps the female harper is 
a brigand bride, or some syren placed to lure the suspicious 
wanderer to a horrid fate. 

I felt a shrill of apprehension ; I was alone and unarmed ; 
at that moment I believe the harper must have seen me 
watching her, for she suddenly burst forth in another and a 
softer strain. . ean 

‘Here’s a link for the stranger 

Of every land, 
Disaster and danger 
Form firmest of band. 
ed and undone, 
acne r we call, 
For the ruin of one 
Is the omen to all. 
For the ruin of one is the omen to all.’ 


peated the last line in a ic tone, and then 
vanished with the rude bevy which been drawn together 
by her strange, wild lay. But as they passed the bank ef the 
morass, every one of that dark band made a solema obeisance 
to the half sunken statue, and disappeared. Kaa. 





Moruer’s Love.—There is so divine a holiness in the love 
of a mother, that, no matter how the tie that binds her to the 
child was formed, she becomes, as it were co and 


- Sacred; and the past is forgotten, and the werld and its harsh 


verdicts swept away when that love alone is visible; and the 
human 


Prem er edhe gad eet nat ney ene eg el 


.> in whose tenderness there breathes His own! 





An outcast then? thy constant fate 
Companionless and desolate ? 
’T is not to be alone. 


The beauty and the glories given 
Wherever Man hath trod ; 

Bright shadows in the light of heaven, 
Dark imagery of God; 

The valley, with its mountain-wreath, 

The storm, the ocean deep beneath, 
The deep of stars above, 

All grace and music that combine, 

All these have been or may be thine 
To feel, and, feeling, love. 


While Youth to Passion still respends, 
Ere tke quick, warm pulse assuage, 
To stoop beneath the riven bonds, 
The hoary heart of Age; 
When one by one each blossom’s rent 
That to the soul such fragrance sent, 
And the last germ is gone, 
No thought but what the dead can give; 
To bear such living death, and live, 
This is to be elone. 


Another voice is Music’s own, 
Its haunting echoes swell 

With many a word, and sad wild tone 
Of bleeding Love's farewell: 

The starry arching of the skies 

Were dim and frewning to my eyes, 
Or lit in mockery, 

But that there is a heaven above, 

Where no young graves can sever Love, 
And Love is never agony. 


There is a lake whose flashing wave 
Melts nought 9’erswept therein ; 
All things its blue enchantments lave, 
The marble’s texture win: 
And even thus, the lone heart left, 
Of Past, ef Future, all bereft, 
Will weep itself to stone. 
Oh! thus to love, endure, and see 
No coming hope! this is to be 
Most utterly alone. 


But Beauty's mission to the soul 
A gift prophetic brings ; 
Where Time's dark changes shall not roll, 

It points to deathless things. 
Ay, Beauty! thy perpetual birth 
Tells the deserted child of Earth 
How safe his treasure gone : 
Who, when Death’s myst’ries are unsealed, 
Waits the high triumph then revealed, 
Can never be alone. 


Albany, Jan. 1841. 


Exoitasp —“ I will not deny that this odious Englend is a 
very great nation. Her face is toward E Dun- 
kirk and Antwerp. All other countries, Russia, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and France, have their capitals in the west, to- 
ward the setting sun. England, alone, the great European 
ship, her sails bellying to the winds, has her prow the 
east, as if to brave the whole world; unum omnia conira. 
This extreme land of the old world, is the heroic land, the 
eternal asylum of bandits, of men of . All those who 

; by Rome ; Gallo- 


lemagne ; lounging D N sige far wn 
; anes ; greedy Normans, - 
ressed, vanquished Calvinism, have all crossed the sea 

refuge and a country in the great Island. Thus 


B. F. BR. 





has grown great out of | sir 


at dhe Tete bash sreernene Sas 6c! teak Eages te the 
ground, bellows and threatens to turn upon her 
Michelet—History of France. 





BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 


(PROM THE LAasT PART OF ‘CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON.”) 


Havina been es te the rear, with orders for Gen- 
eral Crawford, I not reach Talavera till the eos Pl 
the 28th. Two days’ hard fighting had left the ling 
armies still face to face, and without any decided advantage 


on either side. 
When I arrived upon the battle-field the combat of the 
was ever. It was then ten o'clock, and the troops 
were at breakfast, if the few ounces of wheat, sparingly dealt 
out amongst them, could be dignified by that name. All was, 
however, life and animation on every side: the merry laugh, 
the passing jest, the careless leok, bespoke the free and dar- 
ing character of the soldiery, as they sat in groups the 
grass; and, except when a fatigue party passed ty, henting 
some wounded comrade to the rear, no touch of seriousness 
rested upon their hardy features. The morning was, indeed, 
a glerious one: a sky of unclouded blue stretched above a 
landscape unsurpassed in loveliness; far to the right rolled 
on, in placid stream, the broad Tagus, bathing in its eddies 
the very walls of Talavera, the ground from which to our po- 
sition gently undulated across a plain of most fertile richness, 
and terminated on our extreme left in a bold hight, protected 
in front by a ravine, and flanked by a deep and rugged valley. 
The Spaniards occupied the right of the line, connecting 
with our troops at a rising ground, upon which a strong re- 
doubt had been hastily thrown up. The fourth division and 
the Guards were stationed here; next to whom came Came- 
ron’s le, and the Germans, Mackenzie and Hill holding 
the extreme left of all, which might be called the key of our 
position ; in the valley beneath the latter were picketed three 
ca regiments, among which I was not long in detecting 
my t friends of the twenty-third. ™ 
As I rode ms pa past, saluting some old familiar face at 
each moment, I could not help feeling struck at the evidence 
of the des: battle that so lately raged there. The 
whole’ of the hill wes one mass of ond dying. the 
bear-skin of the French grenadier lying side by the 
tartan of the Highlander. ‘ Deep furrows in the soil showed 
the track of the furious cannonade, and the terrible evidences 


of a bayenet charge were written in the mangled corpses 
around. 


The fight had been maintained, without any intermission, 
from daybreak till near nine o’clock that morning, and the 
slaughter on both sides was dreadful; the mounds of fresh 
earth on every side told of the soldier’s sepulchre, and the 
unceasing tramp ef the pioneer stiuck sadly upon the ear, as 
the groans of the wounded blended with the funeral sounds 
around them. 


In front were drawn up the dark ns of France, mas- 
sive columns of infantry, with dense 3 of artillery, alter- 
nating along the line. They, too, occupied a gently rising 
ground, the valley between the two armies being crossed half 
way by a little rivulet ; and here, during the sultry heat of the 
ome Ye troops on both sides met and mingled to quench 
their t, ere the trumpet again called them to the slaughter. 

In a small ravine, near the centre of eur line, were drawn 
up Cotton’s brigade, of whom the Fasileers formed a part. 

Directly in front of this was Campbell's brigade, to the left 
ot Biven, pen 0 quetlh slope, She. lee ware nae Seaneees. 
Tess, nosnetiogiy, I bent my steps, and, as I came up the 
litle scarp, fi myself among the generals ef divisions, 
hastily summoned by Sir Arthur to deliberate upon a forward 
movement. The council lasted scarcely a querter of an hour, 
and, when I presented myself to deliver my report, all the dis- 
positions fer the battle had been decided upon, and the com- 
mander of the forces, seated pan pel. patente gy 
looked by far the mest unconcerned uninterested man I 
had seen that morning. 

He turned his head rapidly as I came up, and, before the 
aid de-camp could announce me, out— 

« Well, sir, what news of the reinforcements 1" 

“ They cannot reach Talavera before to-morrow, sir.” 

“ Then, before that we shall not wantthem. That will do, 
” 


So saying he resumed his breakfast, and I retired, more 
than ever struck with the coolness of the man upon 
whom no disappointment seemed to! .ve the slightest influence. 
I had scarcely rejoined my regiment, and was giving an ac- 
ree ES 
came at » cemmu- 

the several 





officers as he passed. 
What might be the nature of the we could not guess, 
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for no word to fall in followed; and yet it was evident 
something of importauce.was at hand. Upon the hill where 
the staff were assembled no unusual Pel Solog lod and we 


could see the grey cob of Sir Arthur still be led up and 
down by the ly with a on’s mantle thrown over 
him. soldiers, overcome by the heat and fatigue of the 


morning, lay stretched around upon the grass, and every thing 
bespoke a period of rest and refreshment. 

“ We are going’to advance, depend upon it,” said a young 
officer beside me; “the repulse of this morning has been a 
smart lesson to the French, and Sir Arthur won’t leave them 
without impressing it upon them.” 

“Hark! what’s that?” cried Barker. “ Listen!” 

As he spoke a strain of most delicious music came wafted 
across the plain. It was from the band of a French regiment, 
and, mel'owed by the distance, it seemed, in the calm stillness 
of the morning air, like something less of earth than heaven. 
As we listened, the notes swelled upward yet fuller, and one 
by one the different bands seemed to join, till at last the whole 
air seemed full of the rich fleod of mel :dy. 

We could now perceive the stragglers were rapidly falling 
back, while high abeve all other sounds the clanging notes of 
the trumpet were heard along the line. The hoarse drum 
now beat to arms, and soon after a brilliant staff rode slowly 
from between two dense bodies of infantry, and, advancing 
some distance into the plain, seemed to reconnoitre us; a 
cloud of Polish cavalry, distinguished by their long lances 
and floating banners, loitered in their rear. 

We had not time for further observation when the drums 
on our side beat to arms, and the hoarse cry, “‘ Fall in! fall 
in there, lads!” resounded along the line. 

It was new one o’clock, and before half an hour the troops 
had resumed the position ef the morning, and stood silent ana 
anxious spectators of the scene before them, Upon the table 
land, near the centre of the French position, we could descry 
the gorgeous tent of King Joseph, around which a large and 
splendidly accoutred staff were seen standing. Here, too, 

@ bustle and excitement seemed considerable, for to this 
point the dark masses of the infantry seemed converging from 
the extreme right; and here we could perceive the royal guards 
and the reserve now forming a column of attack. 

From the crest of the hill down to the very valley the dark, 
dense ranks extended, their flanks protected by the powerfal 
artillery and deep masses of heavy cavalry. It was evident 
that the attack was not to commence on our side, and the 
greatest and most intense anxiety pervaded us as to what part 
of our line was first to be assailed. 

Meanwhile, Sir Arthur Wellesley, who from the hights haa 
been patiently observing the field of battle, despatched an aid- 
de-camp at full gallop toward Campbell's brigade, posted di- 
rectly in advance of us. As he passed swiftly along he called 
out, * You’re in for it, 14h! Yous] have to open the ball 
to-day! 

Scarcely were the words spoken when a signal gun from 
the French boomed heavily through the still air. The last 
echo was growing fainter, and the heavy s noke breaking into 
mist, when the most deafening thunder ever my ears heard 
came pealing around us—eighty pieces of artillery had opened 
upon us, sending a very tempest of bullets upon our line; while 
amidst the smoke and dust we could see the light troops ad- 
vancing at a run, followed by the broad and massive columns 
in all the terror and majesty of war. 

“Whata splendid attack! how gallantly they come on!” 
cried an old veteran officer beside me, forgetting all rivalry in 
his noble admiration of our enemy. 

The intervening space was soon passed, and the tiralleurs 
falling back as the column came on, the towering masses bore 
down upon Campbeli’s division with a loud cry of defiance. 
Silently and steadily the English infantry awaited the attack, 
and, returning the fire with one withering volley, were ordered 
to cha Scarcely were the bayonets lowered when the 
heed of the advancing column broke and fled; while Macken- 
zie’s brigade, overlapping the flank, pushed boldly forward and 
a scene of frightful carnage followed. For a momenta hand to 
hand combat was sustained; but the unbroken files and im- 
pregnable bayonets of the English conquered and the French 
fled back, leaving six guns behind them. 

The galiant enemy were troops of tried and proved courage, 
and scarcely had re when they again formed; but 
just as they prepared to come forward, a tremendous shower 
of grape opened upon them from our batteries, while a cloud 
of Spanish horse assailed them in flank, and nearly cut them 
in pieces. 

hile this was passing on the right, a tremendous attack 
menaced the hil! upen which our left was posted. Two pow- 
erful columns of French infantry, supported bysome regiments 
of light cavalry, came steadily forward tothe attack Anson’s 
brigade were ordered to charge. 

Away they went at top speed; but had not gone above a 
few hundred yards, when they were suddenly arrested by a 
deep chasm; here the German hussars pulled short up; but 
the twenty-third dashing impetuously forward, a scene of ter- 
rific carnage ensued—men and horses rolling indiscriminately 
together under a withering fire from the French squares. 
— —_ wee British niin not; for Major 

rancis Ponsonby, forming all who came up, rode boldly upon 
a brigade of French chasseurs in the rear. Victor, who from 
the first had watched the movement, at once despatched a 


lancer regiment against them, and then these brave fellows 
were absolutely cut to atoms; the few who escaped having 


h division on the far right. 

During this time, the hil] was again assailed, and evenmore 
desperately than before, while Victor himself led on the fourth 
corps to an attack upon our right and centre. 

The guards awaited without flinching the impetuous rush of 
the advancing columns; and, when at length within a short 
distance, dashed forward with the bayonet, driving every thing 
before them. The French fell back upon their sustaining 
masses, and, rallying in an instant, again came forward, sup- 
ported by a tremendous fire from their batteries. The guards 
drew back, and the German legion, suddenly thrown into con- 
fusion, began to retire in disorder. This was the most critical 
raoment of the day ; for, although successful upon the extreme 
right and left of our line, our centre was absolutely broken. 
Just at this moment Gordon rode up to our brigade; his face 
was pale and his look flurried and excited. 

“ The forty-eighth are coming ; here they are; support them, 
fourteenth.” 

These few words were all he spoke; and the next moment 
the measured tread of a column was heard behind us. On 
they came like one man, their compact and dense formation 
looking like some massive wall. Wheeling by companies, 
they suffered the guards and Germans to retire behind them, 
and then reforming into line, they rushed forward with the 
bayonet. Our artillery opened with a deafening thunder be- 
hind them, and then we were ordered to charge. 

We came on at atrot; the guards, who had now recovered 
their formation, cheering us, as we proceeded ; the smoke of 
the cannonade obscured every thing, until we had advanced 
some distance ; but just as we emerged beyond the line of the 
gallant forty-eighth, the splendid panorama of the battle-field 
broke suddenly upon us. 

“ Charge ! forward!’ cried the hoarse voice of our colonel, 
and we were upon them. The French infantry, already bro- 
ken by the withering musketry of our people, gave way before 
us, and, unable to form a square, retired, fighting, but in con- 
fusion, and with a tremendous loss, to their position. One 
glorious cheer from left to right of our line, proclaimed the 
victory, while a deafening discharge of artillery from the 
French replied to this defiance, and the battle was over 
Had the Spanish army been capable of a forward movement, 
our successes at this moment would have been much more con- 
siderable, but they did not dare to change their position, and 
the repulse of our enemy was destined to be all our glory. 
The French, however, suffered much more than we did, and 
retiring during the night, fell back behind the Alberche, leav- 
ing us the victory and the batile-field. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
PARTS LXIII, LXILV. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

Krr was no sluggard next morning, but springing from his 
bed some time before day, began to prepare for his wel- 
come expedition. The hurry of spirits consequent upon the 
events of yesterday, and the unexpected intelligence he had 
heard at night, had troubled his sleep through the long dark 
hours, and summoned such uneasy dreams about his pillow 
that it was rest to rise. 

But had it been the beginning of some great labor with 
the same end in view—had it been the commencement of a 
long journey, to be performed on foot in that inclement sea- 
son of the year; to be pursued under every privation and 
difficulty; and to be achieved only with great distress, fa- 
tigue, and suffering—had it been the dawn of some painful 
enterprise, certain to task his utmost powers of resolution 
and endurance, and to need his utmost fortitude, but only 
likely to end, if happily achieved, in good fortune and de- 
light to Nell—Kit’s cheerful zeal would have been as high- 
ly roused, Kit’s ardor and impatience would have been at 
least the same. 

Nor was he alone excited and eager. Before he had been 
up a quarter of an hour the whole house were astir and 
busy. Every body hurried to do something toward facili- 
tating the preparations. The single gentleman, it is true, 
could do nothing himself, but he overlooked everybody else, 
and was more locomotive than anybody. The work of 

king and making ready went briskly on, and by day- 
reak every preparation for the journey was completed. 
Then Kit began to wish they had not been quite so nimble ; 
for the travelling-carriage, which had been hired for the oc- 
casion, was not to arrive until nine o’clock, and there was 
nothing but breakfast to fill up the intervening blank of one 
hour and a half. 

Yes there was, though. There was Barbara. Barbara 

war busy, to be sure, but so much the better—Kit could 








help her, and that would away the time better than 
any means that could be devised. Barbara had no objec- 
tion to this arrangement, and Kit, tracing out the idea 
which had come upon him so suddenly overnight, began to 
think that surely Barbara was fond of him, and surely he 
was fond of Barbara. 

Now, Barbara, if the truth must be told—as it must and 
ought to be—Barbara seemed, of all the little household, to 


— through the French columns, and reached Bassecow’s | still, 
panis 


Kit, in the openness of his heart, told her how and 

overjoyed it made him, more pad 

- and seemed te have even less pleasure in it than be 
re! 

**You have not been home so long, Christopher,” gai 
Barbara—and it is impossible to tell = carelessly she 7 
it—** You have not been home so long, that you need be 
glad to go away again, I should think.” 


**But for such a purpose,” returned Kit. “To 
back Miss Nell! To see her again! Only think of that! 


I am so pleased, too, to think that you will see her, 
at last.” » Barbara, 

Barbara did not absolutely say that she felt no great grati. 
fication on this point, but she expressed the sentiment 99 
plainly by one little toss of her head, that Kit was quite 
disconcerted, and wondered in his simplicity why she was 
so cool about it. 

‘You ’ll say she has the sweetest and beautifulest face 
you ever saw, I know,” said Kit, rubbing his hands “Tm 
sure you ’ll say that!” 

Barbara tossed her head again. 

** What’s the matter, Barbara?” said Kit. 

** Nothing,” eried Barbara. And Barbara pouted—not 
sulkily, or in an ugly manner, but just enough to make her 
look more cherry-lipped than ever. 

There is no school in which a pupil gets on s0 fast, as 
that in which Kit became a scholar when he gave Barbara 
the kiss. He saw what Barbara meant now—he had his 
lesson by heart all at once—she was the book—there it was 
before him as plain as print. 

** Barbara,” said Kit, “‘you ’re not cross with me?” 

Oh dear no! Why should Barbara be cross? And what 
right had she to be cross? And what did it matter whether 
she was cross or no? Who minded her! 

“Why, I do,” said Kit. ‘Of course I do.” 

Barbara did n't see why it was of course, at all. 

Kit was sure she must. Would she think again? 

Certainly, Barbara would think. No, she did n’t see why 
it was of course. She did n’t understand what Christopher 
meant. And, besides, she was sure they wanted her up 
stairs by this time, and she must go, indeed—— 

** No, but Barbara,” said Kit, detaining her gently, “let 
us part friends. I was always — of you, in my 
troubles. I should have been a great deal more miserable 
than I was, if it had n’t been for you.” 

Goodness gracious! how pretty Barbara was when she 
colored—and when she trembled, like a little shrinking 
bird! 

“T am telling you the truth, Barbara, upon my word, 
but not:half so strong as I could wish,” said Kit, earnestly. 
‘* When I want you to be pleased to see Miss Nell, it ‘s only 
because I should like you te be pleased with what pleases 
me—that ’s all. As to her, Barbara, I think I could almost 
die to do her service, but you would think so too if youknew 
her.asI do. Iam sure you would.” - 
‘ Barbara was touched, and sorry to have appeared indif- 

erent. 

“Ihave been used, you see,” said Kit, “to talk and 
think of her, almost as if she was an angel. When I look 
forward to meeting her again, I think of her smiling asshe 
used to do, and being glad to see me, and putting out her 
hand, and saying, ‘It’s my own old Kit,’ or some such 
words as those—like what she used to say. I think of 
seeing her happy, and with friends about her, and brought 
up as she deserves, and as she ought to be. When I think 
of myself, it ’s as her old servant; and ene that loved her 
dearly, as his kind, good, gentle mistress ; and who would 
have gone—yes, and still would or arene harm to 
serve her. Once I could n’t help being afraid thatif she 
came back with friends about her she might forget, or be 
ashamed of having known, a humble lad like me, and s0 
speak coldly, which would have cut me, Barbara, deeper 
than I can tell. But when I came to think again, | It 
sure that I was doing her wrong in this ; and so I went on 
as I did at first, hoping to see her once more, just 98 she 
used to be. Hoping this, and remembering what she was, 
has made me feel as if I would always try to please her, 
and always be what I should like to seem to her if I was 
still her servant. If I ’m the better for that—and I don’t 
think I ’m the worse—I am grateful to her for it; and love 
and honor her the more. That ’s the plain, honest truth, 
dear Barbara, upon my word it is!” 

Little Barbara was not of a wayward or capricious na 
ture, but being full of remorse, melted into tears. To 
further observations this might have led, we need not stop 
to inquire; for the wheels of the carriage were heard ¢t 
that moment, and, being followed by a emart ring a the 
garden gate, caused the bustle in the house, which ha = 
dormant for a short time, to burst again inte tenfold life 
vigor. f F ; 
Simultaneously with the travelling equipage, mesived 
Mr. Chuckster in a hackney cab, with certain papers 
supplies of money for the single gentleman, into W ut 
hands he delivered them. This duty discharged, te eel 
sided into the bosom of the family and, ener ae i 
with a strolling or peripatetic breakfa watched with 
gentle indifference the process of | the c 











take least pleasure in the bustle of the occasion ; and when 


| Gar- 


“ Snobby ’s in this I see, sir?” he said to Mr. A’ 
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Ml PA sch “ , 
ted that his presence would n’t be very acceptable to | entertained respecting it. Of the former they had many ; ee enn o erpiary hardened course drained him 
of the latter few—none perhaps hedand that indefinable un. || of money as his t’shad, and even sometimes occasioned 


To whom, sir 4” demanded Mr. Abel. 
To the old gentleman,” returned Mr. Chuckster, slightly 
ed 


«Our client prefers to take him now,” said Mr. Abel, 

ily. ‘There is no longer any need for that precaution, 

as my father’s relationship to a gentleman in whom the ob- 

jects of his search have full confidence, will be a sufficient 
for the friendly nature of their errand.” 

« Ah!” thought Mr. Chuckster, looking out of the win- 
dow, “‘anybody but me! Snobby before me, of course. 
He didn’t happen to take that particular five-pound note, but 
Ihave not the smallest doubt he’s always up to something 


of that sort. I ete repo it, long before came out. 
Devilish pretty girl ! *Pon my soul, an amazing little 
creature!” 


Barbara was the subject of Mr. Chuckster’s commen- 
dations; and as she was lingering near the carriage (all be- 
ing now ready for its departure), that gentleman was sud- 
denly seized with a strong interest in the proceedings, which 
impelled him to swagger down the garden, and take up his 
position at a convenient o distance. Having had great 
experience of the sex, and being perfectly acquainted with 
all those little artifices which find the readiest road to their 
hearts, Mr. Chuckster, on taking his ground, planted one 
hand or his hip, and with the other adjusted his flowing 
hair. This is a favorite attitude in the polite circles, and 
accompanied with a graceful whistling has been known to 
do immense execution. 


Such, however, is the difference between town and coun- 
try, that nobody took the smallest notice of this insinuating 
figure ; the wretches being wholly engaged in bidding the 
travelers farewell, in kissing hands to each other, waving 
handkerchiefs, and the like tame and vulgar practices. For 
now the single gentleman and Mr. Garland were in the 
carriage, and the postboy was in the saddle, and Kit, well 
wrapped and muffled up, was in the rumble behind ; and 
Mrs. Garland was there, and Mr. Abel was there, and Kit’s 
mother was there, and little Jacob was there, and Barbara’s 
mother was visible in remote perspective, nureing the ever 
wakeful baby ; and all were nodding, beckoning, curtesy- 
ing, or crying out “‘Good bye!” with all the energy they 
could express. 

In another-minute, the carriage was out of sight ; and Mr. 
Chuckster remained alone upon the spot where it had lately 
been, with a vision of Kit standing up in the rumble waving 
his hand to Barbara, and of Barbara in the full light and 
lustre of his eyes—his eyes—Chuckster’s—Chuckster the 
suecessful—on whom ladies of quality had looked with fa- 
from phetons in the parks on Sundays—waving hers to 

t! 

How Mr. Chuckster, entranced by this monstrous fact, 
stood for some time rooted to the earth, protesting within 
himself that Kit was the Prince of felonious characters, and 
very Emperor or Great Mogul of Snobs, and how he clearly 
traced this revolting circumstance back to that old villainy 
of the shilling, are matters foreign to our purpose ; which 
is, to track the rolling wheels, and bear the travelers com- 
pany on their cold, bleak journey. 

It wasa bitterday. A keen wind was blowing, and rush- 
ed against them fiercely ; bleaching the hard ground, shak- 
ing the white frost from the trees and he and whirling 
it away like dust. But little cared Kit for weather. There 
wasa freedom and freshness in the wind, as it came howl- 
ing by, which, let it cut never so sharp, was welcome. As 
it swept on with its cloud of frost, bearing down the dry 
twigs and boughs and withered leaves, and carrying them 
away pell-mell, it seemed as thoughsome general sympathy 
had got abroad, and every thing was in a hurry like them- 
selves. The harder the gusts, the better progress they ap- 
peared to make. It was a good thing to go struggling and 
fighting forward, vanquishing them one by one; to watch 
them driving up, gathering strength and fury as they came 
along; to bend for a moment, as they whistled past; and 
then to look back and see them away ; their hoarse 
noise dying in the distance, and the stout trees cowering 
down before them. 

All day long it blew without cessation. The night was 
clear and starlight, but the wind had net fallen, and the cold 
was piercing. Sometimes—toward the end of a long stage 
—Kit could not help wishing it were a little warmer: but 
when they stopped to change horses, and he had had a geod 

‘Tun ; and what with that, and the bustle of paying the old 

tulon, and rousing the new ene, and running to and fro 
’gain until the horses were put to, he wasso warm that the 
blood tingled and smarted in his fingers’ ends ; then he felt 
as if to have it one degree less cold would be to lose half 
the delight and glory of the journey: and up he jumped 
again right cheerily, singing to the merry music of the 
wheels as they rolled away, and, leaving the town’s people 
in their warm beds, pursued their course along the lonely 

Meantime the two gentlemen inside, whe were little dis- 

to sleep, beguiled the time with conversation. As 
th were anxious and expectant, it naturally tarned upon 
the subject of their expedition, on the manner in which it 


easiness which is in 
hope, and protracted expectation. 

In one of the pauses of their discourse, and when half 
the night had worn away, the single gentleman, who had 
gradually become more and more silent and thoughtful, 
turned to his companion and said abruptly : 

** Are you a good listener ?” 

** Like most other men, I suppose,” returned Mr. Garland, 
smiling. ‘‘Ican be if I am interested; and if not inter- 
ested, I should still try to appear so. Why do you ask ? 

‘*T have ashort narrative on my lips,” rejeined his friend, 
and will try you withit. It is very brief.” 

Pausing for no reply, he laid his hand on the old gentle- 
man’s sleeve, and proceeded thus: 

*‘ There were once two brethers, who loved each other 
dearly. There wasa disparity in their ages—some twelve 
years. Iam not sure but they may insensibly have loved 
each other the better for that reason. Wide as the inter- 
val between them was, however, they became rivals too 
soon. The deepest and strongest afotion of both their 
hearts settled upon one object. 

‘** The youngest—there were reasons for his being sensitive 
and watchful—-was the first to find this out. I will not tell 
you what misery he underwent, what agony of soul he 
knew, how great his mental struggle was. He had been a 
sickly child. His brother, yer s and considerate in the 
midst of his own high health and strength, had'‘many and 
many a day denied himself the sports he loved, tosit beside 
his eouch, telling him old stories till his pale face dightedup 
with an unwonted glow ; to carry him in his arms to some 

een spot, where he could tend the poor pénsive boy as 
fre looked upon the bright summer day, and saw all nature 
healthy but himself ; to be in any way his fond but faithful 
nurse. I may not dwell on all he did, to make the poor, 
weak creature love him, or my tale would have no end. 
But when the time of trial came, the younger brether’s 
heart was full of those old days. Heaven strengthened it to 
repay the sacrifices of inconsiderate youth by one of thought- 
ful manhood. He left his brother to be happy. The truth 
never passed his lips, and he quitted the country hoping to 
die abroad. 

“*The elder brother married her. She was in Heaven 
before long, and left him with an infant daughter.” 

**If you have seen the picture gallery of any one old 
family, you will remember how the face and —often 
the fairest and slightest of them all—come upon you in dif- 
ferent generatiens ; and how you trace the same sweet girl 
through a long line of portraits—never growing old or 
changing—the Good Angel of the race—abiding them in all 
reverses—redeeming all their sins. 

**In this daughter the mother lived again. You may 
judge with what devotion he who lost that mother 
almost in the winning, clung to this girl,| her breath- 
ing image. She grew to womanhood, and gave her 
heart to one who could not know its worth. Well! Her 
tend father could not see her pine and droop. He might be 
more deserving than he thought him. He surely might 
become so with a wife like her. He joined their hands, 
and they were married. ; 

‘* Through all the misery that followed this union ; through 
all the cold neglect and undeserved reproach ; through all 
the poverty he brought upon her; through all the struggles 
of their daily life, too mean and pitiful to tell, but dreadful 
to endure, she toiled on, in the deep devotion of her spirit, 
and in her better nature, as only woman can. Her means 
and substance wasted; her father nearly beggared by her 
husband’s hand, and the hourly witness (for they lived now 
under one roof) of her ill-usage and unhappiness,—she 
never, but for him, bewailed herfate. Patient, and upheld 
| by strong affection to the last, she died a widow of some 
| three week’s date, leaving to her father’s care two orphans, 
one a son of ten or twelve years old, the other a girl—such 
another infant child—the same in helplessness, in age, in 
form, in feature—as she had been herself when her young 
mother died. . 

“The elder brother, grandfather to these two children, 
was now a broken man; crushed and borne down less by 
the weight of years than by the heavy hand of sorrow. 
With the wreck of his possessions, he began to trade—in 
pictures first, and then in curious ancient things. He had 
entertained a fondness for such matters from a boy, and the 
tastes he had cultivated were now to yield him an anxious 
and precarious subsistence. 

“ The boy grew like his fether in mind and person ; the 
girl so like her mother, that when the old man had her on 
his knee, and looked into her mild blue eyes, he felt as if 
awakening from a wretched dream, and his daughter were 
a little child again. The wayward boy soon spurned the 
shelter of his roof, and sought associates more congenial to 
his taste. The old man and the child dwelt alone together. 


** It was then, when the love of two dead people whe had 
been nearest and dearest to his heart, was all transferred to 
this slight creature ; when her face, constantly before him, 
reminded him from hour to hour of the too early change he 


from suddenly awakened || them 








had seen in such another—-of all the suffering he had 


temporary privation and distress ; it was then that 
there be fo pone BR. SA. .A0km, ever in his mind, a 

y poverty want. He had no thought 
‘or himself in this. His fear was forthe child. It a 
spectre in his house, and haunted him night and day. 

“The yo 7 er ete a had been a traveler in many 

countries, an e his pilgrimege through life alone. 
His voluntary banishment had been misconstrued, and he 
had borne (not without pain) reproach and slight, for doi 
that which had wrung his heart, and cast a mournf 
shadow on his path. Apart from this, communication be- 
tween him and the elder was difficult and uncertain, and 
often failed ; still it was not so wholly broken off but that 
he learnt—with long blanks and gape between each interval 
of agg yard I have 5 you eae 

en, dreams ir young, happy life—happy to him 
though laden with pain and early care—visited yi pillow 
yet oftener than before ; and every night, a boy , he 
was at his brother’s side, With the utmost speed he could 
exert, he settled his affairs; converted into money all the 
goods he had, and, with honorable wealth enough for both, 
with open heart and hand, with limbs that trembled as they 
bore him on, with emotion such as men can hardly bear 
and live, arrived one eveniag at his brother’s deor!” 


The narrator, whose voice had faltered lately, stopped. 
“The rest,” said Mr. Garland, pressing his hand, ‘I 
know.” 

** Yes,” rejoined his friend, after a pause, “* we may. spare 
ourselves the sequel. You know the poor result of all my 
search. Even when, by dint of such inquiries as the utmost 
vigilance and sagacity could set on foot, we found they had 
been seen with two poor traveling showmen ; and in time 
diseovered the men themselves—and in time, the actual 
place of their retreat; even then, we were too late. Pray 
God we are not too late again!” 

** We cannot be,” said Mr. Garland- 
must succeed. ” 

**T have believed and hoped so,” returned the other. 
**T try to believe and hope so still. But a heavy weight 
has fallen on my spirits, my good friend, and the sadness 
that gathers over me, will yield neither to hope nor rea- 
son. ” 

“That does not surprise me,”’ said Mr. Garland; “it is a 
natural consequence of the events you have recalled ; of this 
dreary time and place; and above all, of this wild and dis- 
- night. A dismal night, indeed! Hark! how the wind 
is howling!” 


* This time we 


CHAPTER LXX. 

Day broke, and found them still upon their way. Since 
leaving home, they had halted here and there for 
refreshment, and had frequently been delayed, especially in 
the night-time, by waiting for fresh horses, They had made 
no other stoppages ; but the weather continued rough, and 
the roads were often steep and heavy. It would be night 
again before they reached their place of destination. 


Kit, all bluff and hardened with the cold, went on man- 
fully ; and having enough to do to keep his blood circulating, 
to picture to himself the happy end of this adventurous 
journey, and to look about him and be amazed at every- 
thing, had little spare time for thinking of discomforts. 
Tho his impatience, and that of his fellow-travelers, 
rapidly increased as the day waned, the hours did not stand 
still. The short daylight of winter soon faded away, and it 
was dark again when they had yet many miles to travel. 

As it grew dusk, the wind fell : its distant moanings were 
more low and mournful; and as it came creeping up the 
road, and rattling coyertly among the dry brambles on ei- 
ther hand, it seemed like some great phantom for whom 
the way was narrow, whose ents rustled as it stalked 
along. By degrees it lulled and died away; and then it 
came on to snow. 

The flakes fell fast and thick, soon covering the ground 
some inches deep, and spreading abroad a solemn stillness. 
The rolling wheels were noiseless; and the par ring and 
clatter of the horses’ hoofs, became a dull, muffied tramp. 
The life of their progress seemed to be slowly hushed, and 
something death-like to its place. , 

Shading his eyes from the falling snow, which froze upon 
their lashes and obscured his sight, Kit often tried to catch 
the earliest glimpse of twinkling lights denoting their ap- 
proach to some not distant town. He could desery objects 
enough at such times, but none correctly. Now a tall church 
spire appeared in view, which presently became a tree ; a 
barn; a ow on the ground, thrown on it by their own 
bright lamps. Now there were horsemen, foot-passengers, 
carriages, going on before; or meeting them in narrow 
ways; which, when they were close upon them, turned to 
shadows teo. A wall, a ruin, a sturdy gable end, would rise 
up im the road; and when they were plunging headlong at 
it, would be the road itself. Strange turnings, too, bridges, 
and sheets of water, peg to start up here and there, 
making the way doubtful and uncertain ; and yet they were 
on the same bare road, and these things, like the others, as 
they were passed, turned into dim illusions. 

He descended slowly from his seat—for his limbs were 
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ind her of our last, long journey. You see where the 

feet were upon the ground. They told me, after- 

wards, that the stones had cut and bruised them. She nev- 

ertold me that. No, no, God bless her! and, I have re- 

d since, she walked behind me, sir, that I might 

not see how lame she was—but yet she had my hand in 
and seemed to our me . at Ds, a 

" He pressed them gently to his lips, aving carefully 

in back again, went oa communing with himself— 

Poking wistfully from time to time. toward the chamber 

he had lately visited. : 

«She was not wont to be a lie-abed; but. she was well 
then. .We must have patience. When she is well again, 
she will rise early, as she used to do, and ramble abroad in 
the healthy morning time. I often tried to track the way 
she had gone, but her small fairy footstep lft no print upon 
the dewy ground to guide me. Who is that? Shut the 
deor. Quick! Have we not enough to de to drive away 
that marble cold, and keep her warm!” 

The door was indeed opened, for the entrance of Mr. 
Garland and his friend, accompanied by two other persons. 
These were the schoolmaster and the bachelor. The for- 
mer held a light in his hand. He had, it seemed, but 

e to his own cottage to replenish the exhausted lamp, 
at the moment when Kit came up and found the old man 

lone. : 
= softened again at sight of these two friends, and lay- 
ing aside the angry manner—if to any thing so feeble and 
so sad the term can be applied—in which he had spoken 
when the door opened, resumed his former seat, and subsi- 
ded, by little and little, into the old action, and the old, 
dull, wandering sound. 

Of the strangers he took no heed whatever. He had 
seen them, but appeared quite incapable of interest or cu- 
riosity. The younger brother stood apart. The bachelor 
drew a chair toward the old man, and sat down close be- 
side him. After a long silence, he ventured to speak. 

“ Another night, and not in bed!” he said, softly; ‘I 
hoped you would be more mindful of your promise to me 
Why do you not take some rest?” 

“Sleep has left me,” returned the old man. “It is all 
with her!” 

“Tt would pain her very much to know that you were 
watching thus,” said the bacheler. ‘ You would not give 
her pain ?” 

“Tam not so sure of that, if it would only rouse her. 
She has slept se very long. And yet I am rash to say so. 
It isa good and happy sleep—eh ?” 

“Indeed it is,” returned the bachelor. “Indeed, in- 
deed, it is!” 

‘* That ’s well! and the waking,” faltered the old man. 

“Happy too. Happier than tengue can tell, or heart of 
man conceive.” 

They watched him as he rose and stole on tiptoe to the 
other chamber where the lamp had been replaced. They 
listened as he spoke in within its silent walls. They 
looked into the faces of each other, and ‘ti ‘fhan’s cheek 
was free from tears. He came back, whispering that she 
was still asleep, but that he thought she had moved. It was 
her hand, he said—a little—a very, very, little—but he was 
preity sure she had moved it—perhaps in seeking his. He 

known her to do that before now, though in the deepest 
sleep the while. And when he had said this, he 
into his chair again, and clasping his hands above his head, 
uttered a cry never to be forgotten. 

The poor schoolmaster motioned to the bacheler that he 
would come upon the other side, and speak to him. They 
gently unlocked his fingers, which he had twisted in his 
grey hair, and pressed them in their own. 

“He will hear me,” said the schoolmaster, “I am sure 
He will hear either me or you if we beseech him. She 
would at all times.” 

‘*I will hear any voice she liked to hear,” cried the old 
man. ‘I love all she loved!” 

“I know you do,” returned the schoolmaster. “I am 
certain of it. Think of her; think of all the trials and 
afflictions you have shared together ; of all the sorrows and 
all the pleasant pleasures, you have jointly known.” 

“Ido. Ido. I think of nothing else.” 

“IT would have you think of nothing else to-night—of no- 
thing but those things which will soften your bens, dear 
friend, and open it to old affections and old times. It is so 
that she weuld speak to you herself, and in her name it is 
that I speak now.” 

“You do well to speak softly,” said the old man. “We 
will not wake her. I should be glad to see her eyes again, 
and to see her smile. There is a smile upon her young 

now, but it is fixed and changeless. I would have it 
come and go. That shall be in Heaven’sgood:time. We 
will not wake her.” 

“Let us not talk of her in her sleep, but as she used to 
be when you were journeying together, far away—as she 
was at home, in the old house from which you fled to- 
gether—as she was in the old cheerful time,” said the 
school master. 

“She was always cheerful—very cheerful,” eried the old 
man, looking steadfastly at him. ‘‘ There was ever some- 





‘* We have heard you say,” pursued the schoolmaster, 
‘that in this, and in all goodness, se was like her mother. 
You can think of, and remember her?” 

He maintained his look, but gave no answer. 
“Or even one before her,” said the bachelor. ** It is 
many years ago, and affliction makes the time longer, but 
you have not otten her whose death contributed to make 
this child so dear to you, even before you knew her worth 
or could read her heart, Say, that you could carry back 
your theughts to very distant days—to the time of your 
early life—when, unlike this fair flower, you did not pass 
your path alone. Say, that you could remember, long ago, 
another child who loved you dearly, you being but a child 


yourself. Say, that you had a brother, long forgotten, long 
unseen, long separated from you, who now, at last, in your 
utmost need came back to comfort and console you ”— 


To be te you what you were once to him,” cried the 
younger, falling on his knee before him; *‘to repay your 
old affection, brother dear, by constant care, solicitude, and 
love ; to be, at your right hand, what he never ceased to 
be when oceans rolled between us; to call to witness his 
— truth and mindfulness of bygone days, whole 
years of desolation. Give me but one word of recognition, 
brother--and never---no never, in the brightest moment of 
our youngest days, when, peor silly boys, we thought to 
pass our lives together---have we been half as dear and pre- 
cious to each other as we shall be from this time hence.” 
The old man looked from face to face, and his lips 
moved; but no sound came from them in reply. 

“If we were knit together then,” pursued the younger 
brother, *‘ what will be the bond between usnow! Our 
love and fellowship began in childhood, when life was all 
before us, and will be resumed when we have proved it, 
and are but children at the last. As many restless spirits, 
who have hunted fortune, fame, or pleasure through the 
world, retire in their decline to where they first drew 
breath, vainly seeking to be children before they die, so we, 
less fortunate than they in early life, but happier in its 
closing scenes, will set up our rest again among our boyish 
haunts; and going home with no hope realised, that had 
its growth in manhood—carrying back nothing that we 
brought away, but our old yearnings to each other—saving 
no fi ent from the wreek of life, but that which first en- 
deared it, may be indeed but children as at first. And even,” 
he added, in analtered voice, “even if what I dread toname 
has come to pass—even if it be so, or is to be (whieh 
Heaven forbid and spare us! )—still, dear brother, we are 
not apart, and have that comfort in our great affiiction.” 


By little and little, the old man had drawn back towards 
the inner chamber, while these words were spoken. He 
pointed there, as he replied, with trembling lips. 

** You plot among you te wean my heart from her. You 
never will do that--never while I have life. I have no re- 
lative or friend but her—I never had—lI never will have. 
She is all in all to me. It is too late to part us now.” 
Waving them off with his hand, and calling softly to her 
as he went, he stole into the room. They whe were left 
behind drew close together, and after a few whispered 
words—not unbroken by emotion, or easily uttered—fol- 
lowed him. They moved so gently, that their footsteps 
made no noise ; but there were sobs from among the group, 
and sounds of grief and mourning. 

Beweshe-wesulsed. There, upon her little bed, she lay 
at rest, The solemn stillness was ne marvel now. 

She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, se free 
from trace of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed a 
creature fresh from the hand of God, and waiting for the 
breath of life ; not one who had lived and suffered death. 
Her couch was dressed with here and there some winter 
berries and green leaves, gathered in a spot she had been 
used to favor. ‘‘ When I die, put near me something that 
has loved the light, and had the sky above it always.” 
Those were her words. 

She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell, was 
dead. Her little bird—a poor, slight thing the pressure of a 
finger would have crushed—was stirring nimbly in its cage ; 
and the strong heurt of its child-mistress was mute and mo- 
tionless for ever. 

Where were the traces of her early cares, her sufferings, 
and fatigues? All gone. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, 
but peace and perfect happiness were born ; imaged in her 
tranquil beauty and profound repose. 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this 
change. Yes. The old fireside had smiled upon that same 
sweet face; it had passed like a dream through haunts of 
misery and care ; at the door of the poor schoolmaster on 
the summer evening, before the furnace fire upon the cold 
wet night, at the still bedside of the dying hoy, there had 
been the same mild, lovely look. So shall we know the 
angels in their majesty efterdeath, — 

The old man held one languid arm in his, and had the 
small hand tight folded to his breast, for warmth. It was 
the hand she had stretched out to him with her last smile— 
the hand that had led him on through all their wanderings. 
Ever and anon he pressed it to his lips; then hugged it to 
his breast again, murmuring that it was warmer now ; 
as he said it he looked in agony to those who stood around, 





thing mild and quiet about her, I remember, from the first ; 
but she was of a happy nature.” 





as if imploring them to help her. 


‘OWN was wani 
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Sit nae dsod, a past.oll help or need of it. The an- 
cient rooms she had seemed to fill with life, even while her 
fasi—the garden she had tended—the 
eyes she had ened—the noiseless haunts of a 
thoughtful hour—the paths she had trodden as it Fg ir 
yesterday—could know her no more. 
_* Tt-is not,” said the schoolmaster, as he bent down to 
kiss her on the cheek, and gave his it i 
not on earth that Heaven's justice ends, Think 
is co with the World to which her young spirit has 
wi its early flight, and say, if one. deliberate wish ex- 
pressed in solemn terms above this bed could call her back 
to life, which of us would utter it!” 


Wh i a and th apt speak calm! 
en morning came, ey co mere 

o a subject of their grief, they heard how her life had 
closed. 

She had been dead two days. They were all about her 
at the time, knowing that the end was drawing on. She 
died soon after daybreak. They had read talked to 
her in the earlier portion of the night, but asthe hours.crept 
on, she sunk to sleep. They could tell, by what she faintly 
uttered in her dreams, that they were of her journeyings 
with the old man ; they were of no painful scenes, but. of 
these who had helped and used them kindly, for she often 
said “God bless you!” with great fervor. Waking, she 
never wandered in her mind but once, and that was at beau- 
tiful music which she said was in the air. God knows. It 
may have oy , ‘ 

Openi er eyes at last, froma very quiet sleep, she 
begged that they would kiss her once again. That done, 
she turned to the old man with a lovely smile upon her face 
—such they said, as they had never seen, and never could 
forget—and clung with Both her arms about his neck. ‘They 
did not know that she was dead, at first. 

She had spoken very often of the two sisters, who, she 
said, were like dear friends te her. She wished they could 
be told how much she thought about them, and how she 
had watched them as they walked together, by the river 
side at night. She would like to see poor Kit, she had of- 
ten said of late. She wished there was somebody to take 
her love to Kit. And even then, she never thought or 
spoke about him, but with something of her old, clear, 
merry laugh. 

For the rest she had never murmured or complained ; but 
with a quiet mind, and manner quite seo os cane’ thet 
she every day became more -earnest and more grateful to 
them—faded like the light upon a summer’s evening, 

The child who had been her little friend came there al- 
most as soon as it was day, with an offering of dried flowers 


which he begged them to lay upon her breast. It was he 
who had come to the window over night and en to the 
sexton, and they saw in the enow traces of feet, where 


he had been lingering near the room in which she lay be- 
fore he went to bed. He had a fancy, it seemed, that they 
had left her there alone, and could not bear the thought. 

He teld them of his dream again, and that it was of her 
being restored to them, just as she used (6 be. ~2tebegged 
hard to see her, saying that he would be Lig pry and 
that they need not fear being, alarmed, for he sat alone 
by his younger brother all day long, when he was dead 
and had felt glad to be so near him. They let him ha 
his wish ; and indeed he kept his word, and was, in his 
childish way, a lesson to them all. 

Up to that time, the old man had not spoken once—except 
to her—or stirred from the bedside. But when he saw her 
little favorite, he was moved as they had not-seen him yet, 
and made as though he would have him come nearer. 
pointing to the bed, he burst into tears for the first time 
and they who stood by, knowing that the sight of this child 
had done hin good, left them alone together. 

Soothing him with his artless talk of her, the child per- 
suaded him to take some rest, to walk abroad, to do almost 
as he desired him. And when the day came on, which 
must remove her in her earthly shape from earthly eyes 
for ever, he led him away, that he might not knew when 
she was taken from him. 

They were to gather fresh leaves and berries for her bed. 
It was Sunday—a bright, clear, wintry afternoon—and as 
they traversed the village street, those who were walking 
in their path drew back to make way for them, and gave 
them a sofiened greeting. Some shook the old man kindly 
by the hand, some st uncovered while he tottered by, 
and many cried ‘God help him!" as he passed along. 

“ Nei !” said the eld man, stopping myer 
where his young guide's mother dwelt, “ how is it that 
' folks are nearly all in black to-day? Ihave seen a mourn- 
ing ribbon or a piece of crape on almost every one.” 

She could not tell, the woman said. 

** Why, you yourself—you wear the color too!” he cried. 
*« Windows are closed that never used to be by day. What 
does this mean!” 

Again the woman said she could not tell. 

“* We must go back,” said the old manhurriedly. “We 
must see what this is.” 

“No, no,” cried the child detaining him. ‘‘ Remember 


é 





what you promised. Our way is te the old green lane, 








wheré she and Iso often were, and where you found us 


more than once making those garlands for her garden. Do 
not turn back.” 

“Where is she now?” said the old man. “Tell me 
that.” 

** Do you not know ?” returned the child. ‘“ Did we not 
leave ‘her but just now ?” 

“True. True. It was her we left—was it?” 

He pressed his hand upon tie em ree ceueon ae 
round, as if impelled by a en thought, the 
road, tad Saeed the sexton’s house. He and his deaf as- 
sistant were sitting before the fire. Both rose up, on seeing 
who it was. The child made a ‘asty sign to them with his 
hand. It wasthe action of an instant, but that, and the 
old man’s look, were quite enough. ; 

** Do you—do you bury any one to-day ?” he said eagerly. 

“No, no! Who should we bury, sir?’ returned the 
sexton. 

“ Ay, who, indeed! I say with you, who indeed ?” 

**Tt is a holyday with us, good sir,’ returned the sexton 
mildly. ‘*We have no work to do to-day.” 

Sad y then, I’ll go where you will,” said the old man, 
turning to the child. ‘Youre sure of what you tell me? 
You would not deceive me? I am changed even in the 
little time since you last saw me.” 

**Go thy ways with him, sir,” cried the sexton, ‘and 
Heaven be with ye both!” 

“Tam quite ready,” said the old man, meekly. ** Come, 
boy; come”—and so submitted to be led away. 

And now the bell—the bell she had so often heard by 
night and day, and listened to with solemn pleasure almost 
as a living voice—rung its remorseless toll for her,so young, 
80 beantifal, so good. Decrepit age, and vigorous life, and 
blooming youth,. and helpless infancy, poured forth—on 
crutches, in the pride of strength and health, in the full blush 
of promise, in the mere dawn of life—to gather round her 
tomb. Old men were there, whose eyes were dim and 
senses failing—grandmothers, who might have died ten 
years ago, and still been old—the deaf, the blind, the lame, 
the palsied, the living dead in many shapes and forms, to 
see the closing of that early grave. What was the death 
it would shut in, to that which still could crawl and keep 
above it? 

Along the crowded path they bore her now, pure as the 
newly-fallen snow that covered it, whose day on earth had 
been as fleeting. Under that porch, where she had sat when 
Heaven in its mercy beoaght her to that peaceful spot, she 
— again, and the old church received her in its quiet 
shade. 

They carried her to one old nook, where she had many 
and many a time sat musing, and laid their burden softly on 
the pavement. The light streamed on it through the col- 

window—a window where the boughs of trees were 
ever rustling in the summer, and where the birds sang 
sweetly all the daylong. With every breath of air that 
stirred ameng those branches in the sunshine, some trem- 
bling, changing“light would fall upon her grave. 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Many a 
young hand dropped in its little wreath, many a stifled sob 
was heard. Some—and they were not a few—knelt down. 
All'were sincere and truthfal in their sorrow. 

The service done, th: mourners stood apart, and the vil- 

closed round to look into the grave before the pave- 
ment-stone should be replaced. One called to mind how 
he had seen her sitting on that very spot, and how her book 
had fallen on her lap, and she was gazing with a pensive 
face upon the sky. Another told how he had wondered 
much that one so delicate as she should be so bold; how 
she had never feared to enter the church alone at night, 
but had loved to linger there when all was quiet ; and even 
to climb the tower stair, with no more light than that of 
the moon-rays stealing through the loopholes in the thick, 
old wall. A whisper went about among the oldest there 
that she had seen and talked. with angels ; and when they 
ealled to mind how she had looked, and spoken, and her 
early death, some thought it might be so indeed. Thus, 
coming to the grave in little knots, and glancing down, and 
giving place to others, and falling off in whispering groups 
of three or four, the church was cleared in time of all but 
the sexton and the mourning friends. 

They saw the vault covered and the stone put down.— 
Then, when the dusk of evening had come on, and not a 
sound disturbed the sacred stillness of the place—when the 
bright moon poured in her light on tomb and monument, on 
pillar, wall, and arch, and most of all (it seemed to them) 
upon her quiet grave—in that calm time, when all outward 
things and inward thoughts teem with assurances of immor- 
tality, and worldly hopes and fears are humbled in the dust 
before them—then with tranquil and submissive hearts they 
turned away, and left the child with God. 


Oh! it is hard to take the lesson that such deaths will 
teach, but let no man reject it, for it is one that all must 
learn, and is a mighty, universal truth. When Death strikes 
down the innocent and young, for every fragile form from 
which he tets the panting spirit free a hundred virtues rise, in 
shapes of mercy, charity, and love, to walk ‘the world and 
bless it. Of every’ tear that sorrowing mortals shed on such 
green gravee some good is born, seme gentler nature comes. 
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In the destroyer’s steps there spring up bright creatures that 
defy his power, and his dark path becomes a way of light 
to Heaven. 

It was late when the old man-came home. The boy had 
led him to his own dwelling, under some pretence, on their 
way back; and, rendered drowsy by his long ramble and 
late want of rest, he had sunk into a deep sleep by the fire- 
side. He was perfectly exhausted, and they were careful 
not to rouse him. The slumber held him a long time, and 
when he at length awoke the moon was shining. 

The younger brother, uneasy at his protracted absence, 
was watching at the door for his coming, when he appeared 
in the pathway with his little guide. He advanced to meet 
them, and, tenderly obliging the old man to lean upon his 
arm, conducted him with slow and trembling steps toward 
the house. 

He repaired straight to her chamber. Net finding what 
he had left there, he returned with distracted looks to the 
room in which they were assembled. From that he rushed 
into the sehoolmaster’s cottage, calling her name. They 
followed close upon him, and, when he had vainly searched 
it, brought him home. 

With such persuasive words as pity and affection could 
suggest, they prevailed upon him to sit among them and 
hear what they should tell him. Then, endeavoring by every 
little artifice to prepare his mind for what must come, and 
dwelling with many fervent words upon the happy lot to 
which she had been removed, they told him, at last, the 
truth, The moment it had passed their lips, he fell down 
among them like a murdered man. 

For many hours they had little hope of his surviving ; but 
grief is strong, and he recovered. 

If there be any who have never known the blank that 
follows death—the weary void—the sense of desolation that 
will come upon the strongest minds, when something fa- 
miliar and beloved is missed at every turn—the connexion 
between inanimate and senseless things and the object of 
recollection, when every household god becomes a monu- 
ment and every room a grave—if there be any who have not 
known this, and proved it by their ewn experience, they can 
never faintly guess how, for many days, the old man pined 
and moped away the time, and wandered here and there as 
if seeking something, and had no comfort. 

Whatever power of thought or memory he retained was 
all bound up in her. He never understood, or seemed to 
care to understand, about his brother. To every endear- 
ment and attention he continued listless. If they spoke to 
him on this or any other theme—save one—he would hear 
them patiently for a while, then turn away, and go on seek- 
ing as before. 

On that one theme, which was in his and all their minds, 
it was impossible to touch. Dead! He could not hear or 
bear the word. ‘The slightest hint of it would throw him 
into a paroxysm, like that he had when it was first spoken. 
In what hope he lived no man could tell; but that he had 
some hope of finding her again—some faint and shadowy 
hope, deferred from day to day, and making him from day 
to day more sick end sore at heart—was plain to all. 

They bethought them of a removal from the scene of this 
last sorrow ; trying whether change of place would rouse 
or cheer him. His brother sought the service of those who 
were accounted skilful in such matters, and they came and 
saw him. Some of the number staid upon the spot, con- 
versed with him when he would converse, and watched him 
as he wandered up and down, alone and silent. Move him 
where they might, they said, he would ever seek to get back 
there. His mind would run upon that spot. If they con- 
fined him closely, and kept a strict guard upon him, they 
might hold him prisoner; but, if he could by any means 
escape, he would surely wander back to that place, er die 
upon the road. 

The boy, to whom he had submitted at first, had no longer 
any influence with him. At times he would suffer the child 
to walk by his side, or would even take such notice of his 
presence as giving him his hand, or would stoop to kiss his 
cheek, or pat him on the head. At other times he would 
entreat him—not unkindly—to be gone, and would not brook 
him near. But, whether alone, or with this pliant friend, or 
with those who would have given him, at any cost or sacri- 
fice, some conselation or some peace of mind, if happily the 
means could have been devised, he was at all times the 
same, with no love er care for any thing in life—a broken- 
hearted man. 

At length they found one day that he had risen early, and, 
with his knapsack on his back, his staff in hand, her own 
straw hat, and little basket full of such things as she had 
been used to carry, was gone. As they were making ready 
to pursue him far and wide, a frightened schoolboy came 
who had seen him, but a moment before, sitting in the 
church—upon her grave, he said. 

They hastened there, and, going softly to the door, espied 
him in the attitude of one who waited patiently. They did 


not disturb him then, but kept a watch upon him all that 
day. When it grew quite dark, he rose and returned home 
and went to bed, murmuring to himself, ‘‘She will'‘come 
to-morrow !”” 








Upon the morrow he was there again from sunrise until 








——— ey 
night ; and still at night he laid him down 
go he = oie to-morrow !” ee 
nd thenceforth, every day and all day Jong.’ waited 
at her grave for her. How many sletines fies : 
over pleasant country, of resting-places under the free broad 
sky, of rambles in the fields and wood, and paths not 
trod—how many tgnes of that one well-remembered 
—how many glimpses of the form, the fluttering dress, the 
hair that waved so gaily in the wind—how many Visions of 
what had been, and what he heped was yet to be, rose 
before him in the old, dull, silent church! He never 
them what he thought, or where he went. He would sit 
with them at night, pondering with a secret satisfac 
they could see, upon the flight that he and she would take 
before night came again; and still they would hear him 
whisper in his prayers, “ Oh ! let her come to-morrow!” 

The last time was on a genial day in spring. ‘ He did not 
return at the usual hour, and they went to seek him. He 
was lying dead upon the stone. 

They laid him by the side of her whom he had loved so 
well; and, in the church where they had often prayed and 
mused, and lingered hand in hand, the child and the old 
man slept together. 





MY FATHER. 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
SHALL we not render thanks for him whose sorrows all are o’er? 
rene Seaege leave the storm-washed sands of this terrestrial 
shore? 
Who to the garner of the blessed, in yon immortal land, 
Was gathered as the ripened sheaf doth court the reaper’s hand? 


Yet precious was that reverend man, and to his arm I clu 

Till more than fourscore weary years their shadows ter ths flung; 
Not lonely or unloved he dwelt, though earliest friends had fled, 
For sweet affections sprang anew when older roots were dead. 


There lies the Holy Book of God, his oracle and guide, 
Where last my children read to him, the page stili open wide; 
Yet where he bent to hear their voice is but a vacant chair, 

A lone staff standing by its side—they cail—he is not there. 


He is not there, my little ones! So suddenly he fled, 

They cannot bring it to their minds that he is of the deed; 
Yet oft the hymns he sang with them, so tuneful'y and slow, 
Shall wake sad echo in their souls, like parting toues of wo. 


There was his favorite noon-day seat, beneath yon trellised vine, 
To mark the embryo clusters swell, the aspiring tendrils twine; 
Or, lightly leaning on his staff, with vigorous step he went 

A little way among the flowers, with morning dews besprent, 


How dear was every rising sun that cloud'ess met his eye, 

And nightly how his grateful prayer rose upward, warm and high; 
For freely to’ his God he gave the b ossom of his prime, 

So He forgot him not amid the water. floods of Time. 


The cherished memories of the Past, how strong they burned, and 
clear 

Prompting the tale, the listening boy still held his breath to hear, 

How a young cradled nation woke to grasp the glittering brano, 

And strangely raise the balf-knit arm to brave the mother Jand. 


Those stormy days! those stormy days when, with a fearful cry, 
The blood-stained earth at Lexington invoked the avenging sky— 
When in the scarce drawn furrew the farmer’s plow was stayed, 
And for the gardeper’s pruning-hook sprang forth the warrior’s blade, 


The g'orious deeds of Washington—the chiefs of other days! 
Another lip is silent now that used tospevk their pra se; 
Another link is stricken from the living chain that bound 
The legends of an ancient race our thrilling hearts around. 


We gaze en where the oe stood, in ripened virtue strong— 
How shall we dare to fill the place that they have filled so long? 
How on the bosoms of our race en the truths they breathed, 
Or wear the mantle of the skies that they to us bequeathed? 


And ah! to think that breast is cold, whose sympathetic tone 
Responded to my joys and woes as though they were its own; 
To know the prayer that was my guard, mv pilot o’er the sea, 
Must never in this vale of tears be lifted more for me. 


There was no frost upon his hair, no anguish on his brow; 

Those bright, brown locks, my pride and care, methinks I see them 
now— 

Methinks that besming smile I see, in love and patience sweet— 

Oh father! must that smile no more my entering footsteps greet? 


Yet wrong we not that messenger who gathereth back the breath, 
Calling him ruthless spoiler, stern and fell destroyer, Death? 

His touch was like the angel’s who comes at close of day 

To lull the willing fiowers asleep until the morning ray. 


And so they laid the righteous man neath the green turf to rest, 
And blessed were the words of prayer that fell upon his breast; 
For suze it were an ingrate’s deed to murmar or J 
That such a life, my sire, was closed by such a death as thine. 


But Thou, our God, who know’st our frame, whose shield is o'er us 
spread 
When every idol of our love is desolate and dead— 


Father and mother may forsake, yet be Thou still our trust, 
Aad let Thy chastenings cleanse the soul from vanity and dust. 
Lady’s Boek. 





InteRestIne Ancient Retic.—In 1534, a white oak tree 
was cut in the town of Lyons, Wayne County, New-York, two 
miles west of the village, measuring 44 feet in diameter. Ia 
the body of the tree, about 34 feet from the ground, was found 
a large and deep cutting by an axe, severing the heart of the 
tree, and exhibiting with perfect distinctness the marks of the 
axe atthe present time. The whole cavity thus created by 
the original cutting was found to be encased by 460 year’ 
growth of the wood—i. e., it was concealed beneat< “—_ 
ers of the timber, which had grown over it subsequent t 
cutting. Consequently the original cutting must bave been in 
the year 1374 or 118 years before the discovery of 





lumbus. The was at least six inches deep. 
by Columbus cutting 
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Friday Morning, March 5. 
The InavcuRaL AppDRess of Presipent Harrison, 
which was delivered at the Cupitol at 12 o’clock yesterday, 
was despatched to this Ciry by the Post-Master General at 1 
o'clock, and arrived about 11, or in the unprecedented time of 
ten hours. For this celerity the public are indebted, we be 
lieve, to the liberality of the Railroad Companies, who ran 
through Extra trains in double quick time without charge. 
We lay the Inaugural before our readers with the greatest 
possible despatch. It is of unusual length; but its views are 
with remarkable clearness and force, and we be- 
lieve it will meet with general favor. 
The concourse assembled to witness the Inauguration was 
immense, being estimated at Fifty Thousand. 


The Twenty-Sixth Congress terminated its existence at a 
late hour on Wednesday night, having passed all the necessary 
Appropriation Bills, and very few others. Not one twentieth 
of those reported by the several Committees were finally acted 
onand three-fourths of the most important measures of the 
Session went overboard. Among these are the General Bank- 
rupt Law, the Revenue Protection bill (Mr. Adams’s) the 
Preémption Bill, the bill Redrganizing the Judicial Districts 
of the U. States, and either the Navy Pension or the Revolu- 
tionary Widows’ Pensiven, we cannot tell which, our advices 
from Washington being entirely contradictory. The Judicia 
Reérganization bill passed the Senate by a heavy vote; but 
that body unaccountably nullified it late on Tuesday night by 
confirming the President’s nomination of Peter V. Daniel to 
be Justice for the Virginia District, (which was the one to be 
merged in two others.) The vote on confirming was Ayes 22 
Noes 5—all the Whig Senators absent. All the Judicial and 
a good many other nominations of the President were at the 
same time confirmed, including the transformation of some 
twenty or thirty Midshipmen into Lieutenants. What was 
done on Wednesday night we do not learn. 

Vice President Jonnsos vacated the Chair of the Senate on 
Tuesday. A Resolution of thanks for his impartiality and 
courte+y as presiding officer was moved by Mr. Maneum and 
seconded by Mr. Cuay of Ky. Hon. Wa. R. Kise of Ala. 
was on Wednesday chosen President pro tem. having 16 votes 
to 9 for Mr, Southard of N. J. and 5 scattering. 

Hardly any Private Bills have passed. Mr. Crabb of Ala. 
tried on Wednesday to get up the bill merging the Virginia 
Judicial District and creating a new one in the South West; 
but there were 72 Nays to 93 Yeas—not two-thirds in the 
Affirmative, and the bill could not be reached, except in due 
course, which was impossible. 


The old Congress separated in good feeling; Mr. Speaker 
Hunter made an impressive address of twenty minutes in 
resigning the Chair, which was warmly cheered. 


Some exasperation was manifested by the late Opposition 
at Washington in view of the latest appointments of Mr. 
Van Buren. Those of Judges are especially objected to.— 
Mr. Philemon Dickerson, the new United States District 
Judge for New-Jersey, was a Member of Congress (one 
of the five non returned, but admitted by resolution cf the 
House;) and it is alleged that the appointment last year of 
his brother Mahlon and his resignation this year to make 
toom for Philemon as soon as he could be spared from 
Congress was the result of a corrupt understanding, to 
which the late President was a party. Whether just or un- 
just, the existence of such imputations is to be deplored.— 
We believe the Members generally separated in good feeling. 

The new Senate (Whig) is now in Session, Vice President 
TYLeR presiding. 


&g We learn from Richmond that the Whig Members of 
the Virginia Legislature on Tuesday evening selected Hon. 
Witiam S. Arcuer, (fermerly a distinguished Member of 
the House) as their candidate for U.S. Senator. The elec- 
tion was to be made the next day. It was rumored that 
the Van Buren Members had held a caucus and agreed to 
cast their yotes for an ‘Impracticable’ Whig,. and had 





PRESIDENT HARRISON’S 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Called from a retirement which I had supposed was to 
continue for the residue of my life, to fill the Chief Execu- 
tive office of this great and free Nation, I appear before 
you, fellow-citizens, to take the oaths which the Constitu. 
tion prescribes as a necessary qualification for the perform- 
ance of its duties. And in obedience to a custom coéval 
with our Government, and what I believe to be your ex- 
pectations, I proceed to present to you a summary of the 
principles which will-govern me in the discharge of the 
duties which I shall be called upon to perform. 

It was the remark of a Roman Consul, in an early period 
of that celebrated republic, that a most striking contrast 
was observable in the conduct of candidates for offices of 
power and trust, before and after obtaining them—they sel- 
dom carrying out in the latter case the pledges and pro- 
mises made in the former. However much the world may 
have improved, in many respects, in the lapse of upwards 
of two theusand years since the remark was made by the 
virtuous and indignant Roman, I fear that ‘a strict exam- 
ination of the annals of some of the modern elective Go- 
yr would develop similar instances of violated con- 

ence. 

Although the fiat of the People has gone forth, proclaim- 
ing me the Chief Magistrate of this glorious Union, nothing 
upon their part remaining to be done, it may be thought 
that a motive may exist to keep up the delusion under 
which they may be supposed to case acted in relation to 
my principles and opinions; and perhaps there may be 
some in this assembly who have come here either prepared 
to condemn those [ shall now deliver, or, approving them, 
to doubt the sincerity with which they are uttered. But 
the lapse of a few months will confirm or dispel their fears. 
The outline of principles to govern, and measures to be 
adopted by an Administration not yet begun, will soon be 
exchanged for immutable history, and I shall stand, ejther 
exonerated by my countrymen, or classed with the mass of 
those who promised that they might deceive, and flattered 
with the intention to betray. 

However strong may be my present purpose to realize 
the expectations of a magnanimous cal confiding People, 
I too well understand the infirmities of human nature, and 
the dangerous temptations to which I shall be exposed, 
from the magnitude of the power which it has been the 
pleasure of the People to commit to my hands, not to place 
my chief confidence upon the aid of that Almighty Power 
which has hitherto protected me, and enabled me to bring 
to favorable issues other important but still greatly inferior 
trusts, heretofore confided te me by my country. 

The broad foundation upon which our Constitution rests 
being the People—a breath of theirs having made, as a 
breath can unmake, change, or modify it—it can be assign- 
ed to none of the great divisions of Government butte that 
of Democracy. If such is its theory, those who afe called 
upon to administer it must recognise, as its leading princi- 
ple, the duty of shaping their measures so as to produce the 
greatest good to the greatest number. But, with these 
broad admissions, if we could compare the sovereignty 
acknowledged te exist in the mass of the People with the 
power claimed by other sovereignties, even by those which 
have been considered most purely democratic, we shall find 
a most essential difference. All others lay claim to power 
limited only by their own will. The majority of our citi- 
zens, on the contrary, possess a sovereignty with an amount 
of power precisely equal to that which has been granted to 
them by the parties to the national compact, and nothing 
beyond. We admit ef no Government by Divine right: 
believing that, so far as power is concerned, the beneficent 
Creator has made no distinction amongst men, that all are 
upon an equality, and that the only legitimate right to gov- 
ern is an express grant of power from the governed. e 
Constitution of the United States is the instrument contain- 
ing the grant of power to the several departments compos- 
ing the Government. Onan examination of that instru- 
ment, it will be found to contain declarations of power 
granted, and of power withheld. The latter is also suscep- 
tible of division into power which the majority had the 
right to grant, but which they did not think proper to en- 
trust to their agents, and that which they could not have 
granted, not being possessed by themselves. In other 
words, there are certain rights possessed by each individual 
American citizen, which, in his compact with the others, 
he has never surrendered. Some of them, indeed, he is 
unable to surrender, being, in the language of our system, 
unalienable. 

The boasted privilege of a Roman citizen was to him a 
shield only against a petty provincial ruler, whilst the proud 
democrat of Athens could consol» himself under a sentence 
of death, for a supposed violation of the “national faith, 
which no one understood, and which at times was the sub- 
ject of the mockery of all, or of banishment from his home, 
his family, and his country, with or without an alleged 
cause: that it was the act not of a single tyrant, or hated 
aristocracy, but of his assembled countrymen. Far different 
isthe power of our sovereignty. It can interfere with no one’s 
faith, prescribe forms of worship for no one’s 





hopes of electing him, or preventing a choice. 





observance, 
inflict no punishment but after well-ascertained guilt, the re 
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sult of investigation under forms prescribed by the Consti- 
tution itself. These precious pivlonea, and those scarcely 


less important of giving expression to his thoughts and opi- 
nions, either by writing or speaking, unrestrained but y 
the liabilty for injury to others, and that of a full participa- 
tion in all the advantages which flow from the Government, 
the acknowleged property of all, the American citizen de- 
rives from no charter granted by his fellow-man. He claims 
them because he is himself a man, fashioned by the same 
Almighty hand as the rest of his species, and entitled to a 
full share of the blessings with which he has endowed them. 

Notwithstanding the limited sovereignt by the 
People of the United States, and the Seeshdted eons of 
“og to the Government which they have adopted, enough 

as been given to accomplish all the objects for which it 
was created. It has been found powerful in war, and, 
hitherto, justice has been adminisiered, an intimate union 
effected, domestic tranquility preserved, and personal liberty 
secured to the citizen. As was to be expected, however, 
from the defect of language, and the necessarily sententious 
manner in which the Constitution is written, disputes have 
arisen as to the amount of power which it has actually 
granted, or was intented to grant. This is more particu- 
larly the case in relation to that part of the instrument which 
treats of the legislative branch. And not only as regards 
the exercise ef powers claimed under a general clause, 
giving that body the authority to pass all laws necessary to 
carry into effect the specified powers, but in relation to the 
latter also. It is, however, consolatory to reflect that most 
of the instances of alleged departure from the letter or spirit 
of the Constitution have ultimately received the sanction of 
a majority of the People. And the fact, that many of our 
statesmen, most distinguished for talent and patriotism, have 
been, at one time or other of their political career, on both 
sides of each of the most warmly disputed questions, forces 
upon us the inference that the errors, if. errors there were, 
are attributable to the intrinsic difficulty, in many instances, 
of ascertaining the intentions of the framers of the Consti- 
tution, rather than the influence of any sinister or unpatri- 
otic motive. 

But the great danger to our institutions does not appear to 
me to be in a usurpation, by the Government, of power not 
granted by the People, but by the accumulation, in one of 
the departments, of that which was assigned to others. 
Limited as are powers which have been granted, still enough 
have been granted to constitute a despotism, if concentrated 
in one of the departments. This danger is greatly height- 
ened, as it has always been observable that men are less 
jealous of encroachments of one department upon another, 
than upon their own reserved rights. 

When the Constitution of the United States first came 
from the hands of the Convention which formed it, many of 
the sternest republicans of the day were alarmed at the ex- 
tent of the power which had been granted to the Federal 
Government, and more particularly of that poi.ion which 
had been assigned ts the Executive branch. There were 
in it features which appeared not to be in harmony with 
their ideas of a simple representative democracy, or repub- 
lic. And knowing the tendency of power to increase itself, 
particularly when executed by a single individual, predic- 
tions were made that, at no very remote period, the Govy- 
ernment would terminate in “virtual monarchy. It would 
not become me to say that the fears of these patriots have 
been already realized. But, as I sincerely believe that the 
‘tendency of measures, and of men’s opinions, for some years 
past, has been in that direction, it is, I conceive, strictly 
proper that I should take this occasion to repeat the assur- 
ances I have heretofore given, of my determination to ar- 
rest the progress of that tendency, if it really exists, and re- 
store the Government to its pristine health and vigor, as far 
as this can be affected by any legitimate exercise of the 
power placed in my hands. 

I proceed to state, in as summary @ manner as 1 can, my 
opinion of the sources of the evils which have been so ex- 
tensively complained of, and the correctives which may be 
applied. Some of the former are unquestionably to be 
found in the defects of the Constitution; others in my 
judgement, are attributable to misconstruction of some of 
its provisions, Of the former is the eligibility of the same 
individual to a second term of the Presidency. The > 
cious mind of Mr. Jefferson early saw and lamented t 
error, and attempts have been made, hitherto without suc- 
cess, to apply the amendatory power of the States to its 
correction. 

As, however, one mode of correction is in the pewer of 
every President, and consequently in mine, it would be use- 
less, and perhaps invidious, to enumerate the evils of which, 
in the opinion of many of our fellow-citizens, this error of 
the sages who framed the Constitution may have been the 
source, and the bitter fruits which we are still to gather from 
it if it continues to disfigare our system. It may be ob- 
served, however, as a general remark, that republics can 
commit no greater error than to adopt or continue any fea- 
ture in their systems of government which may be calcula- 
ted to create or increase the love of power in the bosoms 
of those to whom necessity obliges them to commit the 
management of their affairs. And surely no is more 





likely to produce such a state of mind than the long con- 
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tinuance of an office of high trust. ing can be more 
corrupting, nothing more destructive of all those noble 
feelings which belong to the character of a devoted repub- 
fican patriot. When this passion once takes 
possession of the human mind, like the love of gold, it be- 
comes insatiable. It is the never-dying worm in his bosom, 
grows with his , and strengthens with the declining 
years of itsvietim. If this 1s true, it is the part of wisdom 
for a republic to limit the service of that officer, at least, to 
whom she has entrusted the management of her foreign re- 
lations, the execution of her laws, and the command of her 
armies' and navies, toa period so short asto prevent his for- 
getting that he is the aye or not the principal— 
the servant, not the master. atil an amendment of the 
Constitution can be effected, public opinion may secure the 
desired object. I _— my aid to it by renewing the pledge 
heretofore given, that, under no circumstances, will I con- 
sent to serve a second term. 

But if there is danger te public liberty from the acknow- 
ledged defects of the Constitution, in want of limit te 
the continuance of the Executive power in the same hands, 
there is, 1 apprehend, not much less from a misconstruction 
of that instrument, as it regards the powers aciwally given. 
I cannet conceive that, by a fair construction, any or either 
of its provisions would be ound to constitute the President 
a part of the legislative power. It cannot be claimed from 
the power to recommend, since, although enjeined asa 
duty upon him, it is a privilege which he holds’in common 
with every other citizen. And although there — be 
something more of confidence in the propriety the 
measures recommended in the one ease than in the other, 
in the obligations of ultimate decision there can be no dif- 
ference. In the language of the Constitution, “ all) the 
legislative powers” which it grants “are vested in the 
Congress of the United States.”” It would be asolecism in 
language to say that any portion of these is not included in 
the whole. 

It may be said, indeed, that the Constitution has given to 
the Executive the power to annul the acts of the Legisla- 
tive body by refusing to them his assent. So a similar 
power has necessarily resulted from that instrument to the 
Judiciary: and yet the Judiciary forms no part of the 
Legislature. There is, it is true, this difference between 
these grants of power: the Executive can put his negative 
upon the acts of the Legislature, for other cause than that 
of want of conformity to the Constitution, whilst the Judi- 
ciary can only declare void those which violate that instru- 
ment. But the decision of the Judiciary is final in such a 
case, whereas, in every instance where the veto of the 
Executive is applied, it may be overcome by a vote of 
two-thirds of both Houses of Congress. The negative upon 
the acts of the Legislative, by the Executive authority, and 
that in the hands of one individual, would seem to be an 
incongruity in our system. Like some others of a similar 
character, however, it appears to be highly expedient; and 
if used only with the forbearance and in the spirit which 
was intended by its authors, it may be productive of great 
good, and be found one of the best safeguards to the 
Union. 

At the period of the formation of the Constitution, the 
principle does not appear to have enjoyed much favor in 
the State Governments. It existed but in two, and in one 
of these there was a plural Executive. If we would search 
for the motives which operated upon the purely patriotic 
and enligitened assembly which framed the Constitution, 
for the adoption of a provision so apparently repugnant to 
the leading democratic principle, that the majority should 
govern, we must reject the idea that they anticipated from 
it any benefit to the ordinary course of legislation. They 
knew too weli the high degree of intelligence which existed 
among the People, and the enlightened character of the! 
State Legislatures, not to have the fullest confidence that 
the two bodies elected by them would be worthy represent- 
atives of such constituents, and, of course, that they would 
require no aid in conceiving and maturing the measures 
which the circumstances of the country might require. 
And it is preposterous to suppose that a thought could fora 
moment have been entertained that the President, placed 
at the capital, in the centre of the country, could better un- 
derstand the wants and wishes of the People than their own 
immediate representatives, who spend a part of every year 
among them, living with them, often Jaboring with them, 
and bound to them by the triple tie of interest, duty, and 
affection. To assist or control Congrees, then, in its ordi- 
nary legislation, could not, I conceive, have been the mo- 
tive for conferring the veto power on the President. This 
argument acquires additional force from the f:ct of its 
never having been thus used by the first six Presidents— 
and two of them were members of the Convention, one pre- 
siding over its deliberations, and the other having a larger 
share in consummating the labors of that august body than 
any other person. But if bills were never returned to 
Congress by either of the Presidents above referred to, 
upon the ground of their being inexpedient, or not as well 
adapted as they might be to the wants of the People, the 
veto was applied upon that of want of conformity to the 
Constitution, or because errors had been committed from a 
too hasty enactment. 
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There is another ground for the adoptiou of the veto prin- 
ciple, which had probably more influence in recommending 
it to the convention than any other. I refer to the security 
which it gives to the just and equitable action of the Legis- 
lature upon all parts of the Union. It could not but have 
occured to the convention that, in a country so extexsive, 
embracing so great a variety of soil and climate, and, conse- 
quently, of products, and which, from the same causes, must 
ever exhibit a great difference in the amount of the popula- 
tion of its various sections, calling for a great diversity in the 
employments of the People, that the legislation of the ma- 
jority might not always justly regard the rights and interests 
of the minority ; and acts of this character might be passed, 
under an express grant by ihe words of the Constitution, 
and, therefore, not within the competency of the Judiciary 
to declare void. That however enlightened and patriotic 
they might suppose, from past experience, the Members of 
Congress might be, and however largely partaking, in the 
general. of the liberal feelings of the People, it was impos- 
sible to eapect that bodies so constituted should not some- 
times be controlled by local interests and sectiozal feelings. 
It was proper therefore, to provide some umpire, from 
whose situation and mode of appointment more indepen- 
dence and freedom from such influences might be expected. 
Such a one was afforded by the Executive Department, 
constituted by the Constitution. A person elected to that 
high office, having his constituents in every section, State, 
and subdivision of the Union, must consider himself bound 
by the most solemn sanctions, to guard, protect, and defend 
the rights of all, and of every portion, great or small, from 
the injustice and oppression of the rest. I consider the 
veto power, therefore, given by the Constitution to the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States, solely as a conservative pow- 
er: to be used only, 1st, to protect the Constitution from 
violation ; 2dly, the People from the effects of hasty legis- 
lation, where their will has been probably disregarded or 
not well understeod ; and, 3dly, to prevent the effects of 
combinations violative of rights of minorities. In refer- 
ence to the second of these objects, I may observe that I 
consider it the right and privilege of the People to decide 
disputed points of the Constitution, arising from the gener- 
al grant of power to Congress to carry into effect the pow- 
ers expressly given. And I believe, with Mr. Madison, 
“‘ that repeated recognitions under varied circumstances, in 
acts of the legislative, executive, and judical branches of 
the Government, accompanied by indications in different 
modes of concurrence of the general will of the nation, as 
affording to the President sufficient authority for his con- 
sidering such disputed point as settled.” 

Upwards of half a century has elapsed since the adoption 
of our present form of government. It would be an object 
more highly desirable than the gratification of the curiosity 
of speculative statesmen, if its precise situation could be 
ascertained, a fair exhibit made ot the operations of each of 
its Departments, of the powers which they. respectively 
claim and exercise, of the collisions which tow occurred 
between them, or between the whole Government and those 
of the States, or either of them. We could then compare 
our actual condition, after fifty years’ trial of our system, 
with what it was in the commencement of its operations, 
and ascertain whether the predictions of the patriots who 
opposed its adoption, or the confident hopes of its advocates, 
have been best realized. The great dread of the former 
seems to have been, that the reserved powers of the State, 
would be absorbed by those of the Federal Governments 
and aconsolidated power established, leaving to the States 
the shadow, only, of that independent action for which they 
had so zealously contended, and on the preservation of 
which they relied as the last hope of liberty. Without de- 
nying that the result to which they looked with so much 
zpprehension is in the way of being realized, it is obvious 
that they did not clearly see the mode of its accomplish- 
ment. The General Covernment has seized upon none of 
the reserved rights of the States. Asfar as any open war- 
fare may have gone, the State authorities have amply main- 
tained their rights. To a casual observer, our system pre- 
sents no appearance of discord between the different mem- 
bers which compose it. Even the addition of many new 
ones has produced no jarring. They move in their respec- 
tive orbits in perfect harmony with the central head, and with 
each other. But there is stil] en under current at work, by 
which, if not seasonably checked, the worst apprehensions of 
our anti-federal patriots will be realized. And not only will 
the State authorities be overshadowed by the great increase 
of power in the Executive Department of the General Go- 
vernment, but the character of that Government, if not its 
designation, be essentially and radically changed. This 
state of things has been in part effected by causes inherent 
in the Constitution, and in part by the never-failing ten- 
dency of political power to increase itself. 

By making the President the sole distributer of all the 
patronage of the Government, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion do not appear to have anticipated at how short a pe- 
riod it would become a formidable instrument to control the 
free operations of the State gevernments. Of trifling im- 
portance at first, it had, early in Mr. Jefferson’s administra- 





in controlling the freedom of the elective franchise 

could have been the effects of its i ce, pedi 
greater must be the danger at this time, : 
amount, as it certainly is, and more completely Fe 
control of the Executive will, than their ion of their 
powers allowed, or the forbearing characters of all the early 
Presidents permitted them to make ? But it is not by the 
extent of its pevenege alone that the Executive 

has become dangerous, but by the use which it appears 

be made of the appointing power, to bring under its. 

the whole revenues of the country. The Constitution hag 
declared it to be the duty of the President to see that the 
laws are executed, and it makes him the Commander j 
chief of the Armies and Navy of the United States, ifthe 
opinion of the most approved writers upon that species of 
mixed Government, which, in modern Europe,’ is termed 
Monarchy, in contradistinction to Despotism, is correct, 

was wanting no other addition to the powers of our Chief 
Magistrate to stamp a monarchical character on our Goy. 
ernment, but the eontrol of the public finances. And to me 
it appears strange indeed, that any one should doubt that 
the entire control which the President possesses oyer the 
officers who have the custody of the public money, by the 
power of removal with or without cause, does, for all mis. 
chievous purposes at least, virtually subject the treasure algo 
to his disposal. 

The first Roman Emperor, in his attempt to seize the sa. 
cred treasure, silenced the oppositon of the officer to whose 
charge it had been committed, by a significant allusion to 
his sword. By a selection of political instruments for 
care of the public money, a reference to their commissi 
by a President, would be quite as effectual an as 
that of Cesar to the Roman Knight. Iam not insensible 
of the great difficulty that exists in devising a proper plan 
for the safe-keeping and disbursement of the public 
and I know the importance which has been attiched by 
men of great abilities and patriotism to the divorce, as itis 
called, of the Treasury from the banking institutions, [t 
is not the divorce which is complained of, but the unhal- 
lowed union of the Treasury with the Executive Depart. 
ment which has created such extensive alarm. To this 
danger to our republican institutions, and that created by 
the influence given to the Executive through the iastrumen- 
tality of the federal officers, I propose to apply all the rem- 
edies which may be at my command. It was certuinlya 
great error in the framers of the Constitution, not to have 
made the officer at the head of the Treasury De 
entirely independent of the Executive. He zhould at least 
have been removeable only upon the demand of the popu- 
lar branch of the Legislature. I have determined neverto 
remove a Secretary of the Treasury without communicating 
all the circumstances attending such removal to both Hou- 
ses of Congress. The influence of the Executive in con- 
trolling the freedom of the elective franchise through 
the medium of the public officers can be effectually checked 
by renewing the prohibition published by Mr. Jefferson, for. 
bidding their interference in elections, further than giving 
their own votes; and their own independence secured by 
an assurance of perfect immunity, in exercising this sacred 
privilege of freemen under the dictates of their own unbi- 
ased judgements. Never, with my consent, shall an officer 
of the People, compensited for his services out of their 
pockets, become the pliant instrument of Executive will, 

There is no part of the means placed in the hands of the 
Executive, which _— be used with greater effect, for un- 
hallowed purposes, than the control of the public press. 
The maxim which our ancestors derived from the mother 
country, that “‘ the fre.dom of the press is the great bul 
wark of civil and religious liberty,” is one of the most 
precious legacies which they have left us. We have leamed, 
too, from our own as well as the experience of other coun- 
tries, that golden shackles, by whomsoever or by whatever 
pretence imposed, are as fatal to it as the iron bondsof 
Despotism. The presses in the necessary employment of 
the Government should never be used “ to clear the guilty, 
or to ish crimes.” A decent and n anly examination 
of the acts of the Government should be not only tolerated 
but encouraged. 

Upon another occasion I have given my opinion, at some 
length,upon the impropriety of Executive interference inthe 
legislation of Congress. That the article in the Constitution 
making it the duty of the President to communicate infor- 
mation, and authorizing him to recommend measures, was 
not intended to make him the source of legislation, and, in 
particular, that he should never be looked to for schemes of 
finance. It would be very strange, indeed, that the Con 
stitution sheuld have strictly forbidder. one branch of the 
Legislature from interfering in the origination of 
and that it should be considered proper that an altogether 
different department of the Government should be permil 
todo so. Some of dur best political maxims opinions 
have been drawn from our parent Isle. 4 

There are others, however, which cannot be introduced 
in our system without singular incongruity, and the prod 
tion of much mischief. And this I conceive to be one. No 
matter in which of the Houses of Parliament a bill may ot 





tration, become so powerful as to create great alarm in the 





mind of that patriot, from the potent influence it might exert ‘ 


ginate, nor by whom introduced, a minister, or a " 
of the opposition, by the fiction of law, or rather of Constr 
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tational principle, the Sovereign is supposed to have = 


it agreeably to his will, and then submitted it to 

t for their advice and consent. Now, the very re- 

yerse is the case here, not only with re; to the principle 

pat the forms prescribed by the Constitution. The princi 
ple certainly igns to the only body constituted Ce the 
itation (the legislative body) the power ¢o make laws, 

the forms even direct that the enactment should be as- 
cribed to them. ‘The Senate, in reJation to Revenue bills, 
have the right to prepose amendments; and so has the Ex- 
ecutive, by the power given him to return them to the House 
of Representatives, with his objections. It is in his power, 
also, to propose amendments in the existing laws, suggest- 
ed by his observations upon their defective or injurious op- 
eration. But the delicate duty of devising schemes of rev- 
enue should be left where the Constitution has placed it— 
with the immediate representatives of the People. For sim- 
ilar reasons, the mode of keeping the public treasure should 
be ribed by them; and the farther removed it may be 
from the control of the Executive, the more wholesome the 
arrangement, and the more in accordance with Republican 


ciple. 
Connected with this subject is the character of the cur- 
y. ‘The idea of making it exclusively metallic, how- 
ever well intended, appears to me to be fraught with more 
fatal consequences than any other scheme, having no rela- 
tion te the personal rights of the citizen, that has ever been 
devised. Ifany single scheme could produce the effect of 
arresting, at once, that mutation of condition by which 
Pane 4 of our most indigent fellow-citizens, by their in- 
dustry end enterprise, are raised to the possession of wealth, 
that isthe one. If there is one measure better calculated 
than another to produce that state of things so much depre- 
cated by all true republicans, by which the rich are daily 
adding to their hoards, and the poor sinking deeper into 
penury, it isan exclusive metallic currency. Or if there is 
a process by which the character of the country for gene- 
rosity and nobleness of feeling may be destroyed by the 
great increase and necessary toleration of usury, it is an ex- 
clusive metallic currency. 

Amongst the other duties of a delicate character which 
the President is called upon te perform, is the supervision 
of the government of the Territories of the United States. 
Those of them which are destined to become members of 
our great polical family, are compensated by their rapid 


* progress from infancy to manhood, for the partial and tem- 


porary deprivation of their political rights. It is in this 
District, only, where American citizens are to be found, 
who, under a settled system of policy, are deprived of many 
important political privileges, without any inspiring hope 
as to the future. eir only consolation, under circum- 
stances of such deprivation, is that of the deveted exterior 
guards of a camp—that their sufferings secure tranquility 
and safety within. 

Are there any of their countrymen who would subject 
them to greater sacrifices, to any other humiliations than 
those essentially necessary to the security of the object for 
which they were thus separated from their tellow-citizens ? 
Are their rights alone not to be guarantied by the applica- 
tion of those great principles upon which all our constitu- 
tions are founded? We are told by the greatest of British 
Orators and Statesmen, that, at the commencement of the 
war of the Revolution, the most stupid men in E 
spoke of “their American subjects.” Are there, indeed, 
citizens of any of our States who have dreamed of their 
subjects in the District of Columbia? Such dreams can 
never be realized by any agency of mine. 

The people of the District of Columbia are not the sub- 
jects of the people of the States, but free American citizens. 
Being in the latter condition when the Constitution was 
formed, no words used in that instrument could have been 
intended to deprive them of that character. If there is any 
thing in the great principles of inalienable ae so em- 
phatically insisted upon in our Declaration of Independence, 
they could neither make, nor the United States accept, a 
surrender of their liberties, and become the subjects, in other 
words, the slaves, of their former fellow citizens. If this 
be true, and it will scarcely be denied by any ene who has 
a correct idea of his own nights as an American citizen, the 
grant to Congress of exclusive jurisdiction in the District of 
Columbia, can be interpreted, so far as respects the aggre- 

people of the United States, as meaning nothing more 

to allow to Congress the controlling power necessary 
te afford a free and safe exercise of the functions assigned 
to the General Government by the Constitution. In all other 
respects, the legislation of Congress should be adapted to 
their pecelias position and wants, and be conformable with 
their deliberate opinions of their own interests. 

T have spoken of the necessity of keeping the ctive 
Departments of the Government, as well asall the other au- 
thorities of our country, within their appropriate orbits. 
This is a matter of difficulty in some cases, as the powers 

ich they respectively claim are often not defined by very 
distinct lines Mischievous, however, in their tendencies, 
88 collisions of this kind may be, those which arise between 
the respective communities, which fer certain purposes 

Compose one nation, are much moreso ; for no such nation 
can long exist without the careful culture of those feelings 
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of confidence and affection which are the effective bonds 
of union between free and confederated States. Strong as 
is the tie of interest, it has been often found ineffectual. 
Men, blinded by their passions, have been knewn to adopt 
measures for their country in direct opposition to all the 

stions of policy. The alternative, then, is, te destro 
or keep down a bad passion by creating aad fostering a gox 
one ; and this seems to be the corner stone upon whick our 
American pelitical architects have reared the fabric of our 
Government. The cement which was te bird it, and per- 
petuate its existence, was the affectionate attachment be- 
tween all itsmembers. To insure the continuance of this 
feeling, produced at first by a community of d rs, of 
sufferings, and of interests, the advantages of each were 
made accessible to all. 

No participation in any good, possessed by any member 
of an extensive confederacy, except in domestic govern- 
ment, was withheld from the citizen of any other member. 
By a process attended with no difficulty, ne delay, no ex- 
pense but that of removal, the citizen of one might become 
the citizen of any other, and successively of the whole. 
The lines, too, separating powers to be exercised by the 
citizens of one State from those of another, seems to be 
so distinctly drawn as to leave no room fer misenderstand- 
ing. The citizens of each State unite in their persons all 
the privileges which that character confers, and all that 
they might claim as citizens of the United States; but in 
no case can the same person, at the same time, act as the 
citizen of two separate States, and he is therefore positively 
precluded from any interference with the reserved powers of 
any State but that of which he is, for the time being, a citizen. 
He may indeed offer to the citizens of other States his ad- 
vice as to their management, and the form in which it is 
tendered is left to his own discretion and sense of propriety. 

It may be observed, however, that organized associations 
of citizens, requiring compliance with their wishes, too 
much resemble the recommendations of Athens to her allies, 
epee by an armed and powerful fleet. It was, indeed, 
to the ambition of the leading States of Greece to control 
the domestic concerns of the others, that the destruction of 
that ceiebrated confe deracy, and subsequently of all its 
members, is mainly to be attributed. And it is owing to 
the absence of that spirit that the Helvetic confederacy has 
for so many years been preserved. Never has there been 
seen in the institutions of the separate members of any con- 
federacy more elements of discord. In the principles and 
forms of government and religion, as well asin the circum- 
stances of the several cantons, so marked a discrepance 
was observable, as to promise any thing but harmony in 
their intercouse or permaneiicy in their alliance. And yet, 
for ages, neither has been interrupted. Content with the 
positive benefits which their union produced, with the in- 
dependence and safety from foreign aggression which 
it secured, these sagacious People respected the institu- 
tions of each other, however repugnant to their own prin- 
ciples and prejudices. 

Our Confederacy, fellow citizens, can only be preserved 
by the same forbearance. Our citizens must be content 
with the exercise of the powers with which the Constitution 
clothesthem. The attempt of those of one State to control 
the domestic institutions of another, can only result in feel- 
ings of distrust and jealousy, the certain harbingers of dis- 
union, violence, civil war, and the ultimate destruction of 
our free institutions. Our Confederacy is perfectly illustra- 
ted by the terms and principles governing a common copart- 
nership. There a fund of power is to be exercised under 
the direction of the joint counsels of the allied members, 
but that which has been reserved by the individuals is in- 
tangible by the common government, or the individual mem- 
bers composing it. To attempt it finds no support in the 
principles uf our Constitution. It should be our censtant 
and earnest endeavor mutually to cultivate a spirit of concord 
and harmony among the various parts of our Confederacy. 
Experienc has abundantly taught us that the agitation by 
citizens of one part of the Union of a subject not confided 
to the General Government, but exclus'vely under the guar- 
dianship of the local authorities, is productive of no other 
consequences than bitterness, alienation, discord, and in- 
jury to the very cause which is intended to be advanced. Of 
all the great interests which appertain to our country, that 
of union, cordial, confiding, fraternal union, is by far the 
most important, since it is the only true and sure guarranty 
of all others. 

In consequence of the embarrassed state of business and the 
currency, some of the State: may meet with difficulty in their 
financial concerns. However deeply we may regret any thing 
imprudent or excessive in the engagements into which States 
have entered for purposes of their own, it does not become us 
to disparage the State Governments, nor to discourage them 
from making a we efforts for their own relief; on the con- 
trary, it is our duty to encourage them, to the extent of our 
constitutional authority, to apply their best means, and cheer- 


to make all and submit to all neces- 
ee tan hole 


sary ments and maintain their 
credit; for the character and t of the several States form 
part of the character and credit of the whole country. The 


resources of the country are abundant, the ise and ac- 





enterprise 
tivity of our people proverbial ; and we mey well hope that 


wise legislation and prudent administration, pective 
Governments, each acting within its own eae 


former prosperity. 

Unpleasant and even ae game as collisions may sometimes 
be, between the authorities or the citizens of our 
country, in relation to the lines which te their 
jurisdictions, the result can be of no vital injury to our insti- 
tutions, sf that ardent patriotism, that devoted attachment to 
liberty, that spirit of moderation and forbearance for which 
our countrymen were once distinguished, continue to be cher- 
ished. if tis continues to be the ruling passion of our souls, 
the weaker feelings of the mistaken entbusiast will be cor- 
rected, the Utopian dreams of the scheming politician dissi- 
pated, and the complicated in of the ogue ren- 
dered Larmless. The spirit of liberty is the sovereign balm 
for every injury which our institutions receive. On the con- 
trary, no care that can be used in the construction of our Gov- 
ernments, no division of powers, no distribution of checks in 
its several departments, will prove effectual to keep us a free 
People, if this spirit is suffered to decay; and decay it will 
without constant nurture. To the neglect of this duty, the 
historians agree in attributing the ruin of all the ics with 
whose existenceand fall their writings have made us ac juaint- 
ed. The same causes will ever uce the same effects; and 
as long as the love of power is a dominant passion of the hu- 
man bosom, and as long as the understandings of men can be 
warped and their affections changed by operations upon their 
wanes pea so long will the liberty of a people 

epend on their own constant attention to its preservation. 

The danger to all well-estublished free governments arises 
from the unwillingness of the People to believe in its exist- 
ence, or from the influence of designing men, diverting their 
attention from the quarter whence it approaches to a source 
from which it can never come. This is the old trick of those 
who would usurp the government of their country. In the 
name of Demecracy they speak, warning the People against 
the influence of wealth and the danger of aristocracy. His- 
tory, ancient and modern. is full of such examples. Cvesar 
became the master of the Roman people and the Senate, un- 
der the pretence of supporting the democratic claims of the 
former against the aristoeracy of the latter ; Cremwell, in the 
character of protector of the hberties of the People, became 
the dictator of England ; and Bolivar possessed himself of un- 
limited power, with the title of bis country’s Liberator. There 
is, on the contrary, no single instance on record of an exic: - 
sive and well-established Republic being changed into an ar- 
istocracy. The tendencies of all such Governments in their 
decline is to monarchy ; and the antagonist principle to lib- 
erty there is the spirit of faction—a spirit which assumes the 
character, and, in times of great excitement, imposes itself 
upon the People as the genuine spirit of freedom, and like the 
talee Christs whose coming was foretold by the Saviour, seeks 
to, and, were it possible, would, impose upon the true and 
most faithful disciples of liberty. It is in periods like this 
that it behooves the People to be most watchful of those to 
whom they have intrusted power. And although there is at 
times much difficulty in distinguishing the false from the true 
spirit, a calm and dispassionate investigation will detect the 
counterfeit, as well by the character of its operations as the 
results that are produced. The true spirit of liberty, although 
devoted, persevering, bold, and uncompromising in principle, 
that secured is mild, and tolerant, and scrupulous as to the 
mans it employs; whilst the spirit of party, assuming to bo 
that of liberty, is barsh, vindictive, and intolerant, and totally 
reckless as to the character of the allies which it brings to the 
aid of its cause. When the genuine spirit of liberty animates 
the body of a people to a thorough examination of their af- 
fairs, it leads to the excision of every excrescence which may 
have fastened itself upon any cf the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and restores the system to its pristine health and 
b auty. But the reign of an intolerant spirit of party among 
a free people seldom fails to result in a dangerous accession 
to the utive power introduced and established amidst 
unusual professions of devotion to democracy. 

The foregeing remarks relate almest exclusively to matters 
connected with our domestic concerns. It may be proper, 
however, that I should give some indications to my fellow- 
cit:zens ef my proposed course of conduct in the management 
of our foreign relations, I assure them, therefore, that it is 
my intention to use every means in my power to preserve the 
friendly intercourse which now so happily subsiets with every 
foreign nation; and that, although, of course, not well in- 
formed as to the state of any pending negotiations with any 
of them, I see in the personal characters of the 
as well as in the mutual interest of our own and of the Go- 
vernments with which our ee most an : a plea- 
sing guaranty that the harmony so important to interests 
of their subject s, 8s well as our citizens, will not be inter- 
rupted by the advancement of any claim, or pretension upon 
their part to which our honor would not Babel po 
Long the defender of my country’s rights in the field, I crust 
ome ee w vith foreign Powers, any fadication der tet 

with ° any indication 
rights will ever be sacrificed, or the honor of the nation tar- 
nished, by any admission on the part of their Chief Magis- 
trate unworthy cf their former le 
In our intercourse with our Abori neighbors, the same 








liberality and justice, which the course prescribed to 
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me, by two of my illustrious predecessors, when acting under 
their direction in the discharge of the duties of Superinten- 
dent and Commissioner, shall be strictly observed. I can 
conceive of no more sublime spectacle—none more likely to 
itiate an impartial and common Creator, than a rigid ad- 
Listas ts tee petbcigten of justice on the part of a powerful 
nation in its transactions with a weaker and uncivilized peo- 
ple, whom circumstances have placed at its disposal. 
concluding, fellow- citizens, I must say something to 
you on the subject of the parties at this time existing in our 
country. To me it appears perfectly clear, that the interest 
of that country requires that the violence of the spirit by 
which those parties are at this time governed, must be greatly 
mitigated, if not entirely extinguished, or consequences will 
ensue which are apalling to be thought of. If parties in a 
Republic are necessary to secure a degree of vigilance suffi- 
cient to keep the public functionaries within the bounds of 
law and duty, at that point their usefulness ends. Beyond 
that they become destructive of public virtue, the parents of 
a spirit antagonist to that of liberty, and, eventually, its inev- 
itable conqueror. 

We have examples of Republics, where the love of country 

and of liberty, at ene time, were the dominant passions of 
the whole mass of citizens. And yet, with the continuance 
of the name and forms of free Government, not a vestige of 
these qualities remaining in the bosom of any one of its citi- 
zens. % was the beautiful remark of a distinguished Eng- 
lish writer that “‘in the Romar Senate Octavius had a party, 
and Anthony a party, but the Commonwealth had none.”— 
Yet the Senate continued to meet in the Temple of Liberty, 
to talk of the sacredness and beauty of the Commonwealth, 
and gaze at the statues of the elder Brutus and of the Curtii 
and Decii. And the people assembled inthe forum, not as 
in the days of Camillus and the Scipios, to cast their free 
votes for annual Magistrates or pass upon the acts of the Se- 
nate, but to receive from the hands of the leaders of the re- 
spective parties their share of the spoils, and to shout for one 
or the other, as those collected in Gaul. or Egypt, and the 
Lesser Asia, would furnish the larger dividend. The spirit 
of liberty bad fled, and, avoiding the abodes of civilized man, 
had sought protection in the wilds of Scythia or Scandinavia; 
and so, under the operation of the same causes and influ- 
ences, it will fly from our Capitol and our forums. A calam- 
ity so awful, not only to our country but the world, must be 
deprecated by every patriot ; and every tendency to a state of 
things likely to produce it immediately checked. Such a ten- 
dency has existed—does exist. 
Always the friend of my countrymen, never their flatterer, it 
becomes my duty tosay to them from this high place to 
which their partiality has exalted me, that there exists in the 
land a spirit hostile to their pest interests—hostile to liberty 
itself. It is a spirit contracted in its views, selfish in its ob- 
ject. It looks to the aggrandizement of a few, even to the 
destruction ef the interest of the whole. The entire remedy 
is with the People. Something, however, may be effected 
by the means which they have placed in my hands. It is 
union that we want, not of a party for the sake of that party, 
but a union of the whole country for the sake of the whole 
country—for the defence of its interests and its honor against 
foreign aggressien, for the defence of those principles for 
which our ancestors so gloriously contended. As far as it 
depends upon me it shall be accomplished. All the influence 
that I possess, shall be exerted to prevent the formation at 
least of an Executive party in the halls of the Legislative 
body. I wish for the support of no member of that body to 
any measure of mine that does not satisfy bis judgement and 
his sense of duty to those from whom he holds his appoint- 
ment, nor any confidence in advance from the People, but 
that asked for by Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘to give firmness and effect 
to the legal administration of their affains.” 

I deem the present occasion sufficiently important and 
solemn to justify me in expressing to my fellow-citizens a pro- 
found reverence for the Christian Religion, and a thorough 
conviction that sound morals, religious liberty, and a just 
seuse of religious responsibility, are essentially connected 
with all trae and lasting happiness ; and to that good Being 
who has blessed us by the gifts of civil and religious freedom, 
whe watched over and prospered the labors of our Fathers, 
and has hitherto preserved to us institutions far exceeding in 
excellence those of any other people, let us unite in fervently 
commending every interest of our beloved country in all fu- 
ture time. 

[ Here the Oath of Office was administered by Chief Justice 
TANEyY.] 


Fellow citizens: Being fully invested with that high office 
to which the partiality of my countrymen has called me, I 
now take an affectionate leave of you. You will bear with 
you to your homes the remembrance of the pledge 1 have 
this day given to discharge all the high duties of my exalted 
station, according to the best of my ability; and I shall enter 
b gah. performance with entire confidence in the support 

@ just and generous People. 

Washington, March 4, 1841. 


Connecticut Boys.—The Norwich (Ct.) Aurora states that 
Gov. Weodward, Lieut. Gov. Gordon and Congressman Crary 
of Michigan are all natives of that State. 














From the Washington Globe of Wednesday Evening, March 3d. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Philemon Dickerson, to be Judge of the Cnited States 
for the District of New Jersey, in the place of Mahlon 
Dickerson, resigned. 
Peter V. Daniel, of Virginia, to be one of the Assoviate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
place of Philip P. Barbour, deceased. . 
John Y. Mason, of Virginia, to be Judge of the United 
States, for the eastern district of Virginia, in the place of 
Peter V. Daniel. 

Solomon Wescett, to be Deputy Postmaster at Hudson in 
the State of New York. 
John F: Kackler, Collector of the Customs for the Dis- 
trict of St. Marks, in the Territory of Plorida, vice Francis 
S. Beattie removed. 





Death of Justice Barbowr.—Hon. Puitip P. Barsour, 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, (nominated by Gen. Jackson in 1836,) was found 
dead in his bed at Washington en the morning of Thursday 
the 25th ult. The correspondent of the Journal of Commerce 
gives the following account of this melancholy event : 
Wasninc10n, February 25, 1841. 

“ The proceedings of the Court in this solemn case [the 

Amistad] have been interrupted by the solemn voice of death. 
One of the learned and honorable Judges of the Court, who 
sat yesterday in his place, listening with prof-und and patient 
attention to the argument of a ceunsellor mary years older 
than himself, reasoning eloquently in behalf of justice on 
earth, has been summoned to h’s own dread account, at the 
bar of eternal justice above. Judge Barbour of Virginia, the 
seventh in rank on the bench, died last night in his bed,— in 
his sleep it is probable, without a groan or a struggle. The 
servant at his lodgings went at the usual hour this morning to 
the rooms of the different Judges to call them to breakfast. 
As the Chief Justice was passing the door of Judge Barbeur’s 
room the man said to bim, ‘‘ Chief Justice, will you please to 
come here, sir; I think Judge Barbour is dead.” Judge, 
Taney went to the bed, and there saw his associate, lying 2n 
his side, as if in gentle sleep, but dead and cold, with tke 
exception of a slight remaining warmth at the chest. Not a 
muscle was distorted, nor were the bed-clothes in the slightest 
degree disturbed, so that it is probable his heart ceased to 
beat at an instant, while he was asleep! 
‘‘ At the usual hour for opening the Court this morning, 
none of the Judges were seen in the court-room, which was 
already filled with persons come to hear the continuation of 
Mr. Adams’s speech. At length the Judges came in together 
and their countenances looked pale, distressed and sorrowful. 
As soon as they had taken their seats, the Crier opened the 
Court in the usual form, and the Chief Justice addressed the 
gentlemen of the bar,—‘‘ Gentlemen, a painful event has oc- 
curred; Judge Barbour died suddenly last night, and the 
Court is therefore adjourned until Monday.”” The Crie: then 
made proclamation to that effect, the Judges all rose, ani re- 
tired again to their private apartment, and the assembly with- 
drew. I did not expect an announcement of so overwhelm- 
ing a providence ina manner so severely simple and subdued, 
and it struck me as eminently appropriate for the Supreme 
Court of this Nation. It was in keeping with the strictest 
propriety and suitableness. It was sublime.” 


Judge Barsour has been long and honorably known to 
the Public Councils and the Country. He came into Cen- 
gress from the old Orange District (Mr. Madison’s) in 1814, 
and soon signalized himself as a defender of the Democratic 
Administration and Policy of that day; but he opposed Mr. 
Madison and the majority of the party on the question of 
chartering a United States Bank, and throughout his whole 
political career was a most inflexible adversary of any such 
institution. He proposed in Congress in 1830 the sale of the 
Government Stock in the existing Bank; and about the same 
time he moved a repeal cf the Judiciary Act, which gives the 
Supreme Court an appellate jurisdiction over the decisiors 
of State Courts and State Legislatures, an act which is held 
by a majority of Statesmen and Jurists essential to the very 
existence of our Federal Government, but which he ccnsid- 
ered destructive ef State Sovereignty. On all these ques- 
tions, Mr. Barbour was in a decided minority, but mincrities 
had no terrors for him. 





In 1821, Mr. Barbour was chosen Speaker of the House ;' 


but at the epening of the next term, Mr. Clay came again 
into the House, and was elected Speaker over Mr. B. by an 
overwhelming majority—a result which, though possibly mor- 
tifying to Mr. B. was attributable mainly to the unr'valed 
popularity of the successful candidate. Mr. Barbour soon 


left Cungress, being appointed by Gen. Jackson a United 
States District Judge for the Eastern District of Virginia, 





which station he accepted and continued in the discharge of 





its duties until called by Gen. Jackson to the Bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Barbour, educated in the faith and reverence of Jeffer. 
sox and Madison, was a ‘State Rights’ man, of the 
Virginia school, though not an avowed Nullifier, He 
supported William H. Crawford for President in 1824, and 
Gen. Jackson in 1228. He was supported for the Vice Pre. 
sideney in 1832, by that portion of the Southern Jackson 
party who disliked or distrusted Mr. Van Buren, but declined 
before the Election, so that no Electoral Votes were cast for 
him, theugh tickets favorable to him were feebly supported in 
Virginia and North Carolina and Georgia, he thus receiving 
respectable vote. ; 

Judge Barbour was the brother of Hon. James Barbou, 
formerly Governor of Virginia, U. S. Senator, Secretary of 
War under J. Q. Adams, then Minister to England, and Pre. 
sident of the Whig National Convention at Harrisburg in 
December, 1339, which nominated Harrison and Tyler, For 
many years the brethers have been antipodes in politics, 
though united by the ties ‘of affection and neighborhood. 


— 

Death of Hon. Richard H. Menefee.—One of the noblest 
spirits of the nation is no more! RicHaRD H. Mewzreg of 
Kentucky died at Lexington in that State on the 2Ist ul. 
aged 31 years. Mr. M. commenced the practice of law at 
Mountsterling, Ky. in 1832, and was elected to Congress in 
1837 after an animated canvass, beating Judge Richard 
French, the former able and strong Van Buren Member, ina 
before decidedly Jackson and Van Buren District by some 200 
votes. He took his seat in Congress at the age of 27, and 
came upon the floor at the Extra Session one of the youngest 
Members of the House, but was immediately recognized as 
among its ablest and most eloquent debaters, though among 
the new Members of that Session, to say nothing of others, 
were such men as Legare, Hoffman and Naylor. At theclose 
of his first term, during which he won the admiration of his 
own party and the high regard of his opponents, Mr. Menelee 
declined a reélection, to the deep regret of his constituents 
and of many others. He soon after removed to Lexington, 
and there devoted himself to the practice of the law in the 
higher Courts of Kentucky with unrivaled ability and success. 
Although declining any office which would interfere with his 
professional duties, he accepted a nomination on the Whig 
Electoral Ticket, and bore his part in the late arduous canva:$ 
with signal eloquence and ardor, though laboring under the 
disease which has just proved fatal. His last speech was 
made in September, and was fervent, brilliant, effective, though 
his physical strength barely sufficed to sustain him to its close, 
Consumption had marked him for its victim. But for this he 
would doubtless have been chosen U. S. Senator in place of 
Mr. Crittenden, since ne man save Mr. Clay exceeded him ia 
talent or popularity with the people of Kentucky, by whom 
his premature death is profoundly and bitterly deplored. 

Mr. Menefee was born in Montgomery County, Ky, in De 
cember, 1809, graduated at the Law School of Transylvania 
University, Lexington, and immediately married Miss S. B. 
Jouett, daughter of a celebrated artist settled in Kentucky. 
He leaves a widow and children to lament a loss to them ine 
parable. 


eae ae 

Hocus-Pocus.—F rom an official correspondence which ap- 
peared in the Standard of Wednesday, we gather that a difix 
culty has arisen between the Treasury Department and Mr. 
Jesse Hoyt, Collector at this port; on account of the fees a 
cruing to the latter, which are claimed as belonging to the 
Treasury. The ameunt in dispute is some $30,000. Asti 
having been commenced by the Government, Mr. Hoyt r¢ 
signed on the 22d ult. which resignation was accepted om 
the 27th (five days before Mr. Van Buren’s term expired,) 
and Mr. John I. Morgan nominated and confirmed in place 
of Mr. Hoyt. From the Evening Post we gather thatitis 
expected that Mr. Morgan will hold the office for fcur yest 
ensuing. We eball see. Mr. Hoyt’s term would havee 
pired very soon. You take. 





The New-Haven Palladium, Conn. which has hitherto 
been published tri-weekly and weekly, is now published daily 
at $5, semi-weekly (small) at $2 50, and weekly ( a 
$2. It is one of the best Whig papers in Connecticut. 





cock & Wildman, Editors and Publishers. 
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1@ We have whet opting wo press our Folio paper till 
Friday in erder to publish in it Gey. HaRRison’s INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS on assuming the Presidency of the United States.— 
Our friends at a distance who may therefore receive it a few 
hours later will — this explanation in lieu of an ap 
Every exertion will be made to forward the Quarto ed: ry 
the same Mails as formerly, and a part of the Folio edition. 
We shall work night and day to ga cop this. 

Much matter intended for this week’s paper, including the 
Music prepared for our Quarto Edition, is unavoidably crowded 
out by the length and late receipt of the Inaugural. 











” Distinguished Men of Medern Times, is the title of a work 
jn two volumes, forming Nos. 123 and 124 of the Family Li- 
brary, just issued by Harper & Brothers. They are made up 
of brief notices of eminent foreigners—scholars, warriors, 
astronomers, reformers, poets, &c.—commeancing with Dante 
and ending with Wilberforce, selected from a series of Bio- 
graphical sketches, first published in the British Gallery of 
Portraits. ‘The object of the work,’ say the publishers, ‘ is 
to present a graphic and vivid outline of whatever was most 
striking in the character and actions of those remarkable in- 
dividuals who illustrated the several periods in which they 
lived, and whose genius and efforts have had a lasting influ- 
ence en the progress of Society in modern times.’ This de- 
sign seems to have been well accomplished; and those who 
leck either the leisure or the opportunity to become more fa- 
miliarly acquainted with the persons broughtforward, may be 
gratified and instructed by the hurried introduction here af- 
forded. About fifty biographies are contained in these two 
small volumes, and of necessity they can neither be very full 
in detailing the leading events in the lives of these whose me- 
moirs are given, nor very explicit in pointing out their most 
marked and prominent characteristics. The work forms, kow- 
ever, a very valuable addition to the Library of which it is a 
part. A work of the same charaster, to include biographeis 
of eminent Americans—in continuation of Mr. Sparks’s work 
on the same subject, will soon be issued. (82 Cliff-street.) 








“ Heads of the People, or Portraits of the English; 
drawn by Henry Meadows.”’—This is one of the very best 
books of the season. It contains twenty-three spirited por- 
traits representing distinct classes of English ‘sociéty, illus- 
trated by excellent, racy essays from the pens of Leigh 
Hunt, William Hewitt, Douglas Jerrold, Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
Mrs Gore, William Thackeray, and other popular writers— 
the whole forming a large and rich octavo of 370 pages.— 
There is a deep more! working beneath the pleasant satire of 
these pen-and-ink portraits, and few will rise from their ex- 
amination uninstructed or unimproved. The contrasted pre- 
sentments of ‘ The Debtor and Creditor,’ and of ‘Captain 
Rook and Mr. Pigeon,’ are capital. In short, the design and 
execution of this work could hardly be improved. (Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia. Wiley & Putnam, New-York.) 








“ The Flying Dutchman, a Legend of the High Seas, by 
the author of ‘ Cavendish,’ ‘ Gentleman Jack,’ &c.”” has just 
been published by Carey & Hart. Itis of the ordinary school 
of two-volume novels, to be read for amusement and to kill 
time simply. This class we do not admire; but of this class 
‘The Flying Dutchman’ is a good specimen—spirited and full 
of excitement and interest. (Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 

* Arcturus’ for March presents a less varied chapter of 
contents, and a less interesting series of papers, than its pre 
decessors have contained. Its opening article is upon ‘ As- 
sociation and Reform,’ being an extended review of Mr. Bris 
bane’s work on that subject. It is written in a style of flip 
pant ridicule and vulgar caricature, still more unworthy the 
periodical in which it appears than it is unjust to the subject 
of which it treats. It spreads out, and occasionally misrep- 
resents, all the ridiculons as cts of the proposed Reform, 
while the strongest consideration in its favor—and the argu- 
ment to which its advo tes will, if they are wise, confine 
thems:lves—namely, the economy of Association—is left en- 
tirely untouched. If it was the intentien of the reviewer to 
Combat ard refute the doctrines of the Fourierists, he chose 
an unfortunate and ill-judged mode of doing it: if he merely 
wished to concoct a spicy and amusing article for his readers, 
although he could hardly have chosen a subject more capable 


pulsive to good taste. The article is quite unworthy a ‘ Jour- 
nal of Opinion, which endeavors to keep pace with the va- 
rious social questions of the day.’—The best paper in the 
number is that upon the ‘Culture of the Imagination:’ it 
contains many valuable truths, but is desultory and crude— 


: || apparently written without the elaborate care due to a subject 


of so deep importanee. ‘The City Article’ is upon ‘ A Bank- 
rapt Law.’ The ‘Character Writers’ is a pleasing and well 
written Essay, and the Literary Notices—although few in 
number, are carefully prepared and discriminating in their 
criticism. (B.G. Trevett2 Ann-street. 








Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine.—The opening paper in the 
March number of this valuable monthly is an elaborate and 
extended history of the American Cotton Trade by James H. 
Lanman Esq.—A full account of the section of our country in 
which this staple is indigenous and of the progress of its cultiva. 
tion and commerce both abroad and in the United States, is 
given, witha brief biographical notice of Whitney, the inventor 
of the cotton-gin, and a full sketch of the particular mode of 
cultivation which prevails in the different sections of the South. 
A great amount of statistical information is included with re- 
gard to the quantity grown in various parts of the world and 
the capital invested in, and the expenses attending its culture 
in this country. The article is written with much vigorous 
ease and must be exceedingly useful, not only to those directly 
interested in the subject, but to the general, fact-seeking reader. 
The second article is entitled ‘ Free Trade’ and is mainly occu- 
pied with an argument against the policy of protecting par- 
ticular interests by discriminating duties; the writer, S. G. 
Arnold, Esq. says that he regards it as unjust and oppressive, 
offering a bounty to smuggling and fraud, and injurious 
to production, Commerce and National wealth. The con- 
clusion that he arrives at is that ‘ the only sure guide to wealth 
and prosperity is Freedom, eritiré and unrestricted.’ The 
‘Origin and Nature of Fire Insurance,’ is the subject of the 
next article, which is followed by a continuation of the series 
concerning the ‘ Laws relative to Debtor and Creditor’ in the 
different States. The Mercantile Law Department, the Com- 
mercia! Statist'cs, Nautical Intelligence and Statistics of Popu, 
lation, c. are full, instructive, and creditable as usual, 
(Freeman Hunt’s 142 Fulton-street.) _ 








The Ladies’ Companion for March is prefaced by a 
most beautiful steel plate from the burin of Dick: it is a 
view of Northumberland, on the Susquehanna, and is cer- 
tainly one of the finest engravings we have ever seen in our 
embellished menthlies. Its literary contents are varied and 
of various degrees of merit. F. W. Thomas, the author of 
‘Clinton Bradshaw’ contributes a light gossiping tale entitled 
‘My Aunt Betsey’ and Mrs. Caroline Orme a very poor one 
called the ‘ Diamond Ring.’ ‘ Ruth Fairfax’ is written with 
considerable ability and will move the hearts of sentimental 
young misses, very perceptibly for some twenty minutes. 
‘Friendship and Love’ is continued from a former number, 
as are also those very pleasant essays by Mrs. Embury, enti- 
tled ‘Our Library’: ‘Old Letters’ are the subject of the 
present number—the eleventh of the series. Several very 
good poetical articles by Francis S. Osgood, I. McLellan Jr. 
H. T. Tuckerman, and Rufus Dawes, are contained in the 
Companion. (W. W. Snowden 109 Fulton st.) 








Literary Intelligence. 


AMERICAN. 

Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia will soon issue a new 
novel, nearly ready for the press, by J. Fennimore Cooper. 
It is said that Leather-stocking will be again intreduced. Ex- 
cellent and original as this character is, we would rather see 
some new creation, than a mere repetition of this. 

Harper & Brothers have in press the latest novel of G. P. 
R. James, ‘ Corse de Leon; or the Brigand,’ which has not 
yet been published in England. They have also in prepara- 
tion a new edition of Campbell’s ‘ Philosophy of Rhetoric,’ a 
Historical and Descriptive account of Iceiand, Greenland and 
Feroe, and a work on the Ruins of the Ancient Cities with 
engravings. 

Gould, Newman & Saxton have in press several excellent 
educational works, among which may be mentioned an ‘ In- 





of burlesque, he might have treated it in a manner less re- 


troduction to Writing Latin,’ by John P, Krebs, Prof. of An- 


eee 
cient Literature in a Gymnasium at Weilbarg, and an 
abridged edition of Kuhner’s Greek Grammar. 

[Remainder crowded out by the President’s Inaugural.] 














The Presidents’ Messages.—Mr. E. Walker's compila- 
tion of the Addresses and Messages of all the President's, 
from Washington’s first to Gen. Harrison's Inaugural; 
will be published in a few days. It will contain a non-politi- 
cal biography of Gen. Harrison, prepared expressly for this 
work, and be embellished by a Portrait of the new President. 
It will contain aboet 750 large octavo pages. Price $2.50. 
Swenty-Sirpth Congress--Second Session. 


In Sznate on Thursday, the General Appropria‘ion bill 
was received from the House, read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
Mr. Graham of N. C, moved to take up the bill to cause a 
monument to be erected to Generals Nash and Davidson, but 
the motion was rejected by a vote of 15 to 12. 
The bills which were ordered to be engrossed yesterday, 
were then severally read a third time and passed. 
Several private bills were considered in Committee of the 
Whole, and ordered to be engressed, after which the Senate 
went into an executive session, and after spending some time 
therein adjourned. 
In the House the Navy Appropriation bill was taken up 
up in Committee of the Whole. Several amendments to the 
original bill were offered ; among them one by Mr. Saltonstall 
of Mass. proposing to increase the appeopriation from 
$1,425,000 to $2,000,000 and one by Mr. Mallory of Va. to 
appropriate $500,000 for the building of steam ships. At 8 
o'clock the Committee rose without coming to any conclusion, 
and the House adjourned. 

In the Senate on Friday, Mr. Roane communicated to the 
Chair a letter from the Chief Justice of the United States, an- 





nouncing the death of Judge Barbour and enclosing a copy of 
the proceedings which had been determined upon. Mr. Roane 
accompanied the letter with a few appropriate remarks, and 
in conclusion moved that the Senate adjourn at two o’clock 
for the purpose of attending the funeral. 

The Bankrupt bill coming before the Senate as the special 
order, Mr. Clay of Ky. took the floor-end addressed the Se- 
nate until the hour of adjournment against the pending amend- 
ment to include banks in the ccmpulsory process; denying 
the constitutionality of such a law, and declaring it to be un- 
wise and inexpedient even if the power were express. 

In the Houss the death of Judge Barbour was announced 
by Mr. Banks of Va. and resolutions similar to those adopted 
in the Senate were passed by the House. 

The Navy Appropriation bill was then taken up in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and the remainder of the day was spent 
in its consideration. 

In the Senate on Saturday the Civil and Diplomatic Ap- 
propriation bill was reported by the Committee of Finance 
with severe! amendments, mostly concerning the payment of 
office-holders. The amendments reported by the Cemmittee 
were ordered to be printed, together with some proposed by 
Mr. Anderson of Tenn. desigaed to reduce the emoluments of 
Collectors of Customs. 

On motion of Mr. Smith of Ia. the Senate proceeded to 
consider the act to amend the Judicial system of the United 
States, 

Mr. Clay of Ala. submitted the following amendment, 
which excited considerable debate, but was fioally agreed to 
—Yeas 34; Nays 13. 

“ That hereafter the eastern and western Districts of Penn- 
sylvania and the District of New-Jersey, and the District of 
Delaware shall form the Third Circuit; the District of Mary- 
land and the eastern District of Virginie shall form the Fourth 
Circuit; the District of North Carolina, the eastern and west- 
ern Districts of South Carolina and the District of Georgia 
shall form the Fifth Circuit ; the south: rn District of Alabama 
and the eastern District +f Louisiana shall form the Sixth Cir- 
cuit; the southern District of Mississippi, the eastern and 
middle Districts of Tennessee shall form the Eighth Circuit ; 
and the District of Arkansas, the District of Missouri and the 
District of Kentucky shall form the Ninth Circuit.” 


In the House the Army and Navy Appropriation bills were 
both passed ; the latter with the amendment appropriating 
$500,000 for the building ef steam ships. 








Mr. Jones of Va. proposed an appropriation of $1,061,816 





bs neers 
for défraying the expenses of the Florida war. Of which 
$661,816 are for arrears, and the remaining $400,000 for 
continuing it during the present year. A motion made by 
Mr. Evans of Maine to increase the sum to $1,666 ,906 was 
debated until the hour of recess and then rejected. The ori- 
ginal proposition of Mr. Jones was agreed to. The Indian 
Ap tion bill was also passed, and then the House ad- 


_In the Senate on Monday Mr. Buchanan said he was in- 
structed by the Committee on Foreign Relations to move to 
be dischargedfrom the.consideration of the resolution request- 
ing the President to communicate any correspendence that 
may have taken place between this Government and Great 
Britain relative to the North Eastern Boundary. Mr. B. said 
that no correspondence of any importance had recently taken 
place between the two Governments, and he looked for a 
prompt and satisfactory terminatien of the negetiation. 

Mr. Clay made a few conciliatory remarks, similar in their 
tone to those of Mr. Buchanan, and in conclusion gave it as 
his decided opinion that there would be no necessity of send- 
ing « Special Minister to England to settle our difficulties. 

Mr. Cuthbert of Ga. said that on the resignation of Mr. 
Webster he had charged him with holding certain opiniens 
upon the subject of Southern institutions; he now intended to 
prove that Mr. Webster avowed the doctrine that Congress 
had the power to prohibit inter-State slave trade. Mr. C. 
acordingly produced what he considered conclusive evidence 
of the fact, accompanied by some remarks which were replied 
to with much animation by Messrs. Clay, Preston and Rives. 

After recess the Senate teok up the Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation bill, and adopted an amendment proposed by 
Mr. Wright of N. Y. to allow Marshals and District Attornies 
to retain $1,500 of the fees received for Clerkhire. Another 
amendment was offered, but the Senate adjourned without 
acting upon it. 

In the House the Fortification bill was debated all day, 
and passed at a late hour in the evening. 

In the Senate on Tuesday, thé Annual Appropriation bills 
were all passed, most of them as amended by the Senate Com- 
mittees. The amendment to the Navy bill, appropriating 
$500,000 for the building of steamships, was adopted by the 
Senate ; also an amendment to the Army bill, making an ap- 
propriation for the removal of the Red River Raft. 

The Committee on Military Affairs submitted a plan for 
the defence of the frontiers, to cost about one hundred mil 
lions of dollars. The report was ordered to be printed. 

A half-past 7 o’clock, the Vice President resigned his seat 
as President of the Senate, in order that a President pro tem 
might be appointed. 

Mr. Mangum of N. C. offered a resolution, which was sec- 
onded by Mr. Clay of Ky., tendering the thanks of the Senate 
to the Vice President for the manner in whicn he had presided 
over the deliberations of the bedy. 

The Senate then went into an Executive Session, and shortly 
after adjourned. 

In the Hovuss, the Senate’s amendments to the Appropria- 
tion bills were agreed to, with one or two unimportant excep- 
tions. 








Vincis1a.—Wm. O. Goode, Esq. present Delegate from 
Mecklenburg County, has been nominated as the candidate of 
the old Administration or new Opposition party for Congress, 
in the Brunswick District, in place of Hon. G. C. Dromgoole, 
declined. The nomination was contested on behalf of Hugh 
A. Garland, present Clerk of the U.S. House, who had a 
majority of the Delegates, but a new plan of voting defeated 
his nomination. This plan wasas follows: Take the number 
of votes cast for Van Buren last fall in each County, divide 
that number by the number of Delegates in the Convention 
from that County, and allow each Delegate to cast independ- 
ently his proportion. In this way, Mr. Goode having the en- 
tire vote of Mecklenburg, and a share of that of Brunswick 
and Lunenburg, obtained the nomination. Mr. Goode was 
formerly a Whig but left that party with Mr. Calhoun, of 
whom he is an ardent admirer. Probably no Whig candidate 
will offer in the District, in view of its character, but Mr. 
Garland or Senator R. H. Baptist may run as a volunteer. 

In the Frederick District, Col. William Lucas, V. B. in- 
cumbent is a candidate, opposed by Richard W. Barton, W. 
This District gave 3 or 400 msjority for Harrison last fall. 





THE NEW-YORKER. 





In the Halifax District, Capt. Walter Coles, V. B. incum- 
bent, is again a candidate, opposed by Vincent Witcher, W. 
Coles beat Witcher 99 votes two years ago, and Mr. Van Bu- 
ren had about the same majority last fall. 

John Z. Halla#ay, V. B. was on Thursday of last week 
elected a Delegate from Louisa County by 129 majority.— 
This was a County in which there was a disputed return- 
which the Legislature referred back to the People. Elisha 
Melton was the contestant and Whig candidate. 

The election of U.S, Senator was to take place on Wednes- 
day, but we have no word from it yet. 

Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, present Speaker of the Federal 
House, has been nominated for reélection by the friends of 
the late Administration in this District, (Xth) and will prob- 
ably be chosen. Robert B. Corbin is the Whig candidate. 

Alex. H. H. Stuart of Augusta is the Whig candidate in 
Mr. Craig’s District, against James M’ Dowell. 

Gen. Augustus A. Chapman is the V. B. candidate in the 
Kenawha District, opposed to Col. Andrew Donnally. 

ee 


Os10.—Col. John Sloane, of Wooster, Stark County, has 
been elected Secretary of State of Ohio, in Joint Ba'lot of the 
Legislature, by 50 votes to 34 for W. Trevett and 5 for N. M. 
Miller, V. B. Col. Sloane is a farmer by occupation, was 
Speaker of the House over thirty years ago, then Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Canton, and finally in Congress, from which 
he was ousted by the uprising of Jecksonism in 1828. He 
has since been out of public life. 

The State has three Bank Commissioners, and a vacancy 
recently occurred in the Board by the resignation of G. W. 
Monypenny. The House (largely Whig) passed a Joint Reso 
lution providing for an election at a specified day to fill the 
vacancy. The Senate (Van Buren) amended this, so as to 
appoint by Joint Resolution Wm. A. Whittlesey, (V. B.) of 
Marietta, The House, having no remedy, assented. The 
Board is therefore entirely Van Buren, as heretofore. 

The Senate has framed and passed a bill ‘ To Preserve the 
Purity of Elections.’ It first defines what shall be considered 
a legal residence ; prescribes that the names of all candidates 
voted for at one election shall be on one ballot or piece of pa- 
per; that any person wilfully voting in a town or ward where 
he has nd right shall on conviction be confined in jail from one 
to six months ; if not a resident of the County, he shall be sent 
to the penitentiary and kept at hard labor from one to three 
years ; if he vote more more orce at one election, or if he vote 
at all not being a resident of the State, he shall be imprisoned 
from one to five years; if he vote being under age, or not long 
enough a resident of the State, or being disqualified by convic- 
tion of an infamous crime, he shall be sent to jail from one to 
six months. Aiding, assisting or counseling a person te vote 
who is not legally entitled, fine of $500 to $1,000 and County 
jail from six months to a year; ditto when the voter goes into 
another County, penitentiary from one to five years. Bribery, 
threat, or corrupt influence on a voter, fine of $100 te $500, 
and County jail from one to six months. Fraudulently chang. 
ing the ballot of a voter, or imposing on one who cannot read, 
penitentiary from one to three years. When a voter is chal- 
lenged, he must take the prescribed oaths or he cannot vote; 
the clerks must then write ‘ sworn’ at the end of his name.— 
It is made the imperative duty of each judge to challenge all 
persons whom he believes unqualified to vote. The judges, 
just before opening the poll, must open the ballot-boxes in 
sight of the people, and show that they are perfectly empty, 
then lock them and keep them locked till they are opened to 
count the votes. Fraudulently putting in a vote, penitentiary 
from one to three years; but if done by a judge, hard labor 
from one to five years. Candidates or their friends, not ex- 
ceeding three each, have a right to stand by the judges. False 
swearing on a challenge to be punished as perjury. Know- 
ingly receiving an illegal vote, or refusing to administer the 
oath by a judge, or other wilful neglect of duty, or refusing to 
administer the oath by a judge, or other wilful neglect of duty, 
penitentiary from one to five years. A pentitentiary offence 
against the provisions of this act annuls the offender’s right to 
vete.—Such are the main provisions of this bill of twenty-nine 
sections, which seems as well calculated to prevent illegal 
voting as any thing short of a Registration of Voters can be. 
We believe it passed the Senate without opposition. It has 
since passed the House without debate or amendment. 





MississrPP1.—The friends of the date National 
tration in Mississippi have formed the following State Ticket ; 


For Governor....THomas H. Wituiams, of Pontetoe, 
« Members of } Atzent G. Brown, of Copiah; | 


Congress §Jacos Tuompson, of Pont 
“ See. of State. Tuouas B. Woopwarp, of Yazoo, 
“ Treasurer...R. S. Graves, of Choctaw. __ 
Auditor .....A. B. Saunpers, of Hinds. 
“ Att’'y.General.J, D. Freeman, of Warren. 


Messrs. Williams and Woodward are in favor of paying the 
State Bonds; Messrs. Graves and Freeman opposed, The 
others were not questioned. Mr. Woodward was formerly a 
Whig Nullifier. An attempt to obtain an endorsement of the 
doctrines of Gov. McNutt in relation to the State Debt by the 
Convention was warmly resisted and did not prevail, A oma. 
section of anti-pay Members seceded, but did not effect any 
thing. 

Chapman Levy is announced as a volunteer candidate for 
Governor, opposed to paying the State Bonds. Gen. Jesse 
Speight (formerly M. C. from N. C.) has published a violent 
letter adverse to paying. Volney E. Howard, of the same 
party, has come out in favor of paying. The leading Van 
Buren papers in the State are all opposed to paying the State 
debt. 


Kextucky.—The Legislature of Kentucky effected a choice 
of U. S. Senator on the 18th, after four more ballots as fol. 


lows: First. Second. Third. Fourth. Fifth, 
James T. Morehead...... 31 45 53 55 -2 
John Calhoon.........-- 39 48 45 41 
Richard A. Buckner.....- 31 40 34 34. da, 
Richard H. Menefee ..... 32 declined. 


Joséph R. Underweod .... 0 0 0 0 8 
So James T. Moreueap is elected a U. S. Sen tor for six 
years from the 4th of March next. 


— 

Inp1ana.—The Legislature of Indiana adjourned sine die 
on the 15th inst. Among its last acts was the passage of abi) 
authorizing t)e State Bank to issue small notes. The num 
ber of acts passed during the session was 308, and 26 join: 
resolutions. 


EEE 

Marne.—An election for Member of Congress in the Ken- 
nebec District in place of Hon. Geo. Evans, chosen U,§. 
Senator, is to take place on the third Monday in March. 

Ozford District.—The official vote for Member of Con- 
gress in this District, stands thus: Whole number 8 559— 
Necessary for a choice, 4280—Nathaniel S. Littlefield (V.B.) 
had 4,330—Zadoe Long (Har.) 3,752—All others 477. 


The Boundary Question.—A late London Spectator has 
the following passage on the subject of the North-Eastem 
Boundary : 


The most interesting passage in the President's Message 
relates to the disputed boundaries ; it informs us, from the 
other side of the Atlantic, what our Government is doing. It 
seems that the mode of settling the matter, is still under dis- 
cussion in Downing-street. The President, judging from the 
desire evinced by both Governments to bring the dispute re- 
specting tie North-Eastern Boundary to a settlement, and 
from the nature of the points still under discussion, anticipates 
a speedy conclusion. Mr. Van Buren is not much in 
‘open questions,’ and their value—or at least, not so well as 
those in Downing-street. 

The American Government have also made a proposition 
for referring the Lake of the Woods boundary to 
before it a so urgent and complicated a u 
the Maine boundary. That proposition is also consid: 
eration in England. 

Rumors had reached the United States of the arrival of 
British troops within the disputed territory. They were sett, 
according to the report, by Lord Sydenham, without the 
knowledge of Sic John Harvey ; and i to call Gas 
only passing through, on their way to New-B: If 
there is any foundation for the story, it certainly seems 
creet to have thus risked collisions and farther a 
of so embarrassing a question. ‘ 


Wabash Treaty.—The Senate yesterday in Executive 
Session, as we are informed, ratified with some alighs eam 
ments, the late treaty with the Miami Indians, at : 
of the Wabash, in the State of Indiana. This was a ms 
important measure to the State, as well as to the Indians, 
by this treaty the title to the remaining lands of these Indias 
lying in that State, being about 500,000 acres, has bees 
tinguished, and the removal ef the Indians secured st 
early day, to the lands set apart for them beyond the Misile 
sippi river. [ Madisonian. 





Col. John Coz has been reélected Mayor of Geongeo™ 
D.C. § 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The steamship President, Lieut. Roberts, R. N., left Liv- 
on the 10th of February, and arrived at this port on 
Wednesday morning last. The most interesting items of in- 
telligence which she brings are those relating to the debates 
jn both houses of Parliament on the case of McLeod. In the 
House of Lords it was introduced on the 8th ult. by the Earl 
of Mountcashel, who inquired of Lord Melbourne what steps 
had been taken to procure his liberation. The Viscount re- 
plied briefly, saying that the House could not expect him to 
any answer at that time. 

In the House of Commons the same matter was brought up 
by Lord Stanley, who proceeded to state the facts relating to 
the destruction of the Caroline, to sketch the negotiations which 
had been had upon the subject, ard to set forth the proceedings 
which had attended the arrest of McLeod, and the correspond- 
ence which had passed between Messrs. Fox and Forsyth upon 
the subject. 

“ The question, then,” said Lerd Stanley, “which he wished 
to put was this : that, inasmuch as negotiations had commenced 
upon the subject of the burning of the Caroline since January, 
1838, between Her Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, he wished to ask, in the first place, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government weuld have any objection 
to lay on the table the entire correspondence which had taken 
place upon the subject of the Careline 1—and. also, whether 
the despatches had all been received which had been referred 
to by Mr. Fox in the recent accounts, and particularly that 
which had been transmitted on the 29:h of December Jast, an- 
nouncing the apprehension of McLeod? He begged to ask, 
farther, whether Her Majesty’s Government had taken any 
steps toward procuring the release of Mr. McLeod from his 

nt confinement, and, if so, whether they would lay upon 
the table the nature of those steps, and the correspondence 
which had passed upon this subject between the Government 
of the United States and Her Majesty’s Miaisters ?” 

Lord Palmerston in reply said that “ he thought it would 
not be expedient in the present state of the question to lay 
upon the table the correspondence relating to the capture and 
destruction of the Caroline, until that correspondence was 
brought te a final close—[hear, hear].”’ 

In corroborarion of a remark made by Lord Stanley, the 
Viscount said he believed that McLeod was not a member 
of the party that was concerned in the destruction of the Car- 
He went on to say that the American Government had cho- 
sen to treat this matter as one to be decided between the two 
Governments, instead of by the local autherities; and that 
this was the ground on which they were entitled to demand 
redress from the British Government for the acts of its sub- 
jects, as had been done by their Minister in the case of the 
Caroline. 

Lord Stanley repeated a question which he considered to 
be of the deepest interest. ‘That question was whether the 
noble lord, Palmerston, had taken any steps, and if so, what 
those steps were, for the protection and liberation of Mr. 
McLeod—[hear, hear. ]’ 

The Secretary said, in reply, that “he trusted the House 
would suppose that her Majesty’s Government had already 
tent certain instructions, but until the correspondence upon 
this subject had concluded, it was impossible to send any in. 
structions that could be final. He hoped the House would 
believe that the Government weuld send Mr. Fox such far- 
ther instructions as they might think it their duty to do; at 
the same time he was not prepared to state what the nature 
of those instructions was—[hear. ]” 

Mr. Hume then made some remarks, stating in the first 
Place the fact that in January, 1838, a letter from Mr. Ste 
venson had been laid upon the table in the House of Repre- 
sentatives “ in which the burning of the Caroline was charac- 
terized in very strong language” and in which “ Mr. S:even- 
son denied he had ever been informed that the expedition 
against the Caroline was authorised or sanctioned by the Brit- 
ish Government.” “Now,” ssid Mr. Hume, “from May, 
1838, the time when that letter had been written, up to thie 
hour, no answer had been given to that letter, nor had any 
satisfaction been given by the British Government upon this 
subject.” He then alluded toa letter from Mr. Stevenson 
dated July 2, 1838, stating that “he did not wish to press the 
subject farther ; but if the Government of the United States 
Wished him to do so, he prayed to be informed of it.”..‘ It 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


States had been ignorant of any information that could lead 


them to suppose that the enterprise against the Caroline had 
been undertaken by the orders of the British Government or 
by British authority.” 


Mr. Hume therefore hoped that no discussion would take 
place until all the papers connected w th the matter were laid 
before the House. He wished to know what the nature of 
those communications was with Mr. Stevensen and her Ma 
sy’ Government which had induced him to act as he had 

ene. 

Viscount Palmerston said that he rather thought his henor- 
able friend would find in that that instructions 
had been given by the American Government to Mr. Steven- 
son to abstain from pressing the subject farther—[hear].— 
With regard to the of Mr. Forsyth, he (Viscount Pal- 
merston) begged leave to say that the case stood thus:—In 
the case of the American citizens engaged in invading Cana- 
da, the American Government disavowed the acts of those 
citizens, and stated that the British authorities might deal 
with them as they pleased—[hear, hear, ] and that there were 
persons concerned in this undertaking who were net in any 
degree entitled to the protection of the United States — [hear] 

But in the other case they treated the affair of the Caroline 
as one to be considered as that of the Government, and in 
fact assumed it to be altogether a Government transaction, 
and not to be left upon the responsibilities of individuals.— 
Until, therefore, the British Government disowned those 
persons concerned in the destruction of the Caroline in 
the same manner as the American Government had disa- 
vowed their citizens in the other case, he conceived that 
the American Government had adopted an international 
responsibility in the late detention of Mr. McLeod, and 
could not therefore change their ground upon this ques- 
tion—(hear, hear.) 

Sir R. Pzxzx wished to ask the noble lord a question re- 
lating to a matter of fact. He believed that, in the expedi- 
tion which had been formed for the destruction of the Caro- 
line, certain officers who held commissions in her Majesty’s 
army and navy were concerned in that affair, and that some 
of these officers had, in the execution of the orders which 
were issued, received wounds. 

The question he wished te ask was, whether or not her 
Majesty's Government had thought proper to award pensions 
to those officers corresponding in amount with those which 
were usually granted for wounds received in the regular ser- 
vice of her Majesty ? 

Lord J. Russxxu said that he was not aware of ary pen 
sions having been granted to those officers who were wounded 
in the expedition against the Caroline. 

Mr. O'Connell was sorry that his honored friend (Mr. 
Hume) had taken such a course, because, be (Mr. O'Connell) 
thought that upon this subject, at all events, there ought to 
be a unanimity of feeling—(hear, hear.) He thought that 
every exertion should be made to have Mr. Mc saved, 
as he had acted under the command of the officers of her 
Majesty’s Government, and it was in the strict performance 
of his duty that he had incurred the danger with which he 
was threatened—(hear, hear.) Whether these orders had 
been right or wrong, this Government was bound to give him 
every protection possible—(cheers from all parts of the house. ) 


Votes of thanks, for their gallant conduct, to Admiral Stop- 
ford, Commodore Napier, Admiral Walker, and the officers 
and men employed on the coast of Syria, was passed in the 
House of Commons on the 5th. Both sides of M. Talfourd’s 
copy-right bill was voted against, on its second reading, by a 
majority of seven. Mr. Macaulay made a brilliant and effec- 
tive speech in opposition to it. 

The cold weather had set in with extreme severity. Many 
individuals had been actually frozen to death. 

The London Money Market was serieusly depressed by the 
receipt of the diplomatic correspondence between Messrs. 
Fox and Forsyth: and this depression was still further in- 
creesed by the intelligence from China. Consols for Money, 
at the latest. dates, were 884 and 88§ for Accounts; Ex- 
chequer Bills 5s to 7s premium. The last monthly statement 
of the liabilities and assets of the Bank of England shows an 


£316,000 in the deposits, of £230,000 in the securities and 
of £259,000 in the bullion. 

The Duke of Wellington, on the 8th, was seiz-d with a 
sudden illness, while in the House of Lords, from which he 
was partially recovered. It was caused by an affection of 
the head. 

FROM THE EAST. 

The overland mail from India arrived on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, bringing advices from Macao to the 3d of November, 
from Chusan to the 27th of October, and from Bombay to the 
Ist of January. 

From the following extract from the Bombay Times, it 





*ppeared,” he said, “that the Government of the United 


will be seen that the Chinese question is yet to be settled : 


increase during the month of £118,000 in the circulation, of 


eee 


his master, the Emperor, had caused the 
we now publish to be issued at Canton, suc- 
cess and our defeat in terms as arrogant arid insolent as any 
which he has heretofore employed. If the Chinese seek for 
proof of the imperial manifesto, he may point to the fleet re- 
turning from the Yellow Sea, and sailing to meet a commis- 
sioner, peed armrest fry tegen to be authorized to 
make a conclusive treaty, Pee whe de 

limits to re als to the Emperor. ~~ 

“‘ The Admiral, so far as we can gather, has made no de- 
mand of compensation for our destroyed merchandise, or re- 
paration to our injured merchants; and if we were to endea- 
vor to discover the objects of the expedition from the character 
of the transactions which have already taken , we should 
say that the armament had been sent to the Emperor 
pod pangs porar eypalty nse its outfit and had 
cost us, to insist on His Maj defra: cherge, 
and then to sail back again and tell ‘the mae et 
what a deal of money he had got from the Em of 
—as much as nearly covered the whole cost of our going to 
ask for it—and what a reasonable fellow he was <omaanl to 
what he was represented to be. 

“ The first application sent to Ningpo for the release of the 
crew of the Kite and Capt Anstruther was unsuccessful, and 
the Blenheim and two other vessels of war had been seat 
across to renew the demand. The result of the second appli- 
cation was net known when the last accounts came away ; the 
answer to the first was, that they would not be given up until 
all differences were arranged. 

“‘ The mortality prevailing among the troops meanwhile is 
fearful. Out of 3,650 men who landed in China on the 4th of 
July, 262 were dead by the 22d of October, and 1,614 ren- 
dered unfit for duty by disease. On the voyage, ia which 
nearly as much time was eccupied as that during which we 
have held possession of Chusan, only 60 died; and of the 
4,000 troops who left with the expedition, 300 have already 
found unhonored graves. Nearly one-twelfth is a fearful dimi- 
nution of strength before operations are commenced.” 

Inp1a.—The accounts from this country are more favorable 
to the British policy. Another victory had beer gained over 
the Belooches in Scinde, some five hundred of them being 
killed. Confident hopes were entertained that both Scinde 
and Affghanistan would be tranquilized in a few days. 


All was quiet in Burmah, but tn Nepeul-milivery prepara 
tions and suspicious movements were still going on, and it 
was thought that, in case of renewed hostilities with China, 
there would be a war also with the Nepaulese. 

Turkey anp Eaypt.—The Turkish fleet, having been given 
up by Mehemet Ali, sailed from Alexandria on the 2let of 
January. Commodore Napier had returned to Alexandria 
with the treaty, which was agreed to by the Pacha. Ibrahim 
had left Damascus for Gaza, and preparations were going on 
for embarking his troops. 





Later From Brazit ayp Bursos Arres.—By the ar- 
rival of the Bremen brig Vesta, Capt. Cattermole, at this 
port, Buenos Ayres dates to Dec. 18th, and Montevideo to 
the 22d, have been received. 

The Brazilian Government has made another unsuccessful 
attempt to compromise matters with the rebellious Province 
of RioGrande. The insurgents are said to be confident in 
their own strength, and will consent to no compromise which 
does not secure to them what they call their rights. 

A letter from Buenos Ayres announces the signal defeat of 
Gen. Lavalle by troops in the interest of Gen. Rosas. In 
this action, which took place on the 28th of November, Gen. 
Lavalle is said to have lost 1,300 men, among them many 
chiefs and officers, together with all his artillery and 90 wa- 
gons. Ocher accounts represent the action as a small affair, 
and state that only the detachment having charge of the pri- 
soners’ baggage, dec. was engaged in it, and that Lavalle was 
going to renew the engagement. The first account is probe- 
bly the most correct. 

The Chief Magistrate of the Oriental Republic (Monte 
Video) has concluded an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the Province of Corientes. 

saienabiaaligoneses 

New Grenapa.—By the brig Marcellina, from Carthage. 
na, intelligence has been received from New Grenada up to 
the 2lst ult. The whole country was in great confusion, and 
the greater part involved in a civil war. Fifteen provinces 
out of twenty have declared for a Federal Government, and 
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a 
Texas— Advices from Galveston to the 17th ult. have been 


have sent troops towards Bogota to compel the Central Go- 
vernment to come to terms. Gen. Herran has ccoacentrated 
the Government troops near B-gota, and is determined not te 
accede tu the wishes of the provinces. 


A letter from Paname says that Province and that of San- 
tiago de Veragua have become confederated, and on the 18th 
of Dec. declared themselves independent of Bogota. 


Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Cartaacena, Jan. 28, 1841. 

Business i+ entirely at a stand in consequence of the revo- 
lutionary state of the country. Santa Martha and Carthagena 
have separated from the Government of Bogota. The Gev- | 
ernment troops, under Gen. Herran, are on their way hither | 
to bring these people to their senses. Gen. Carmona and | 
Vincente Pinerez, from Santa Martha, and Juan Anronio Pi- | 
narez, of this city, now named ‘the Superier Chief,’ have | 
gone with their troops to meet those of the Government, and | 
weare expecting daily to hear the news of a fight between | 
them. Many I-tters are now intercepted at the various post | 
offices, from being suspected to contain p litical news. The) 
streets of Carchagena are in one respect lively, or rather noisy | 
enough, for the orums are beating and horns blowing a!most | 
every hur in the day, and thew are constantly drilling the re- 
cruits, vulunteers they call them, but what a misnomer!— 
They are regularly impressed into the service and brought | 
from the country tied together, like oxen fur the slaughter.— | 
Our boy servant dares rot put his foot out of door, for he | 
would be nabbed in an instant. We hope however that ere | 
long s me understanding will be brought about between the 
con’ending parties, and the country be placed once more in 8 | 
tranquil state. Ovando who frst caused the revolution in| 
Porto, is said to be dead. 








From Liserta.—By a recent arrival the gratifying intelli- 
gence of the destruction of several slave factories by British 
cruisers is confirmed. | 

Africa's Luminary, published at Monrovis. gives the follow. 
ing account of the seizure of a notorious slave mart at Galle-| 
nas, kept by a Spaniard, known as Don Pedro Blanco. 


It appears that a preconcerted plan of arrangements had | 
been entered into between the commanders of H. B. M.| 
arned vessels, the Wanderer, the Saracen, and the Rolla.— | 
On a certain day, as if accidentally, they all d anchor, | 
boars for an artack en the esiablishment on shore. As soon 
soon as a:l things were ready, !! boats, carrying 120 men, 
well armed, pushed off from the sides of the Wanderer and | 
Saracen, and steered directly fur the bar, passing through | 
which they entered the river and began to near the field of 
action. 

Don Pedro Blanco’s establishment is situated on a hand- | 
some httle island. a short distance up the river, and so sur- | 
raunded by trees as to prevent their seeing very distinctly the 
approach of any boats, unless from a kind of observatory, | 
which on this occasion was not occupied. Lieut. Denham, 
who took the command of the expedition, proceeded, there | 
fore, uno>served, until the alarm was at last given, and the | 
fears of the Soaniards were aroused. At first, however, they | 
supposed it was only a party of pleasure, designing to pull 
about the river and then return on board. But soon the near- | 
ing of the boats directly toward the factories told the whole | 
tale. Ina moment all was affright and consternation. Not 
the least resistance was offered—not a musket fired. The 
slavers had just time enough, ard but that, to secure their 
papers, and, raking the slaves they had on hand, made their | 
escape to the bush, where they remained concealed. The) 
British officers and men landed, took possession of the estab- | 
lishment, destroyed a qua-tity of property, but had not burned 
the buildings when Captain left. It was supposed they | 
would pursue them, and leave a small force to occupy the | 
premises. | 

Upon hearing of the capture of Gallenas, Canot, who kept 
a large slave factory cn New-Cess River, about 15 miles be- 
low Bassa Cove, concluded to compromise; and, when the 
British cruisers visited him, they found him very willing to 
deliver up all the slaves on hand. He agreed to discontinue | 

the slave trade for the future, and to enter into a legitimate 
trade in gold dust, ivory, &< , upon which conditions he was 
spared. 

Jacobus O. Seys, son of Missionary Seys, was drowned at 
Bassa Cove on the Sth of Decemper, in consequence of the 
Upsetting of a boat while crossing the river. 


one afrer the other, off Galienas bar, and began to man their 








British Steamer on the Lakes.—It has been @ matter of 
hotoriety that the British Government were building vessel 
of war on the U Lakes. We are now 
that materials have been prepared, and are now in a state of 
focwardness, for a war steamer on Lake Champlain. Infor. 
mation to this effect has been forwarded to W , and 
we doubt not it will arrest the early attention of the new Ad- 
ministration. [Burtington (Vt.) Free Press, 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





received at New-Orleans. 


to England. 

All fears and rumors of a Mexican invasion had died. A 
force of 1000 Mexiean soldiers had ed she Ri de! Norte, 
bat they were in pursuit of the Cumanches. 

The following nominations of consuls made by the Presi lent 
have been conlirmed by the Senate : 

John H. Brower, at New York ; Moses Patten, at Bungor, 
Maine; Benjamin Drake, at Cincinnati, Ohio; Francis G. 
Smith, at Deiroit, Michigan. 

The Hon. A S. Lipscumb has resigned the office of Secre- 
tary of State, and the Hon G. W. Terrell ha« received the 





Secretary of the Treasury. Both appointments have been 
confirmed by the Senate 

The Congress has passed a law, laying an impost duty of 
forty-five per cent. ad valorem, Texas money. upon all articles 
imported, except such as are subject to specitic duties. In 
order to protect emigrants, a law has been made, exempting 
for five years, from seizure, all negroes and property arriving 
in the republic. 

The San Bernard, sehooner of war, had gone to Vera 
Cruz, with the de«patct es from England to Mexico. The re- 
quirement is, that Mexico shall recognize the ludependence 
of Texas, in thirty days after the despatches shali reach the 
capital, and, so soon as this is done, Texas will assume five 


Texas, having fifty years to run. 
will, in that event, be buunded on the west by the west bavk 
of the Rio Grande, running up to the United Scates’ suuthern 
line. 

The revenue of Texas is estimated to be three millions for 
the present year. 


The New-York and Harlem Railroad has been extended 
four miles from Harlem into Westchester County. This is 


ter than none. 
vaeniitinnete 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and conwnt of the Senate. 


New- York, in the Siate of New-York, vice Jesse Hoyt. resigned. 

William Gaunt. Collector of the Customs at Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, vice T. A. 5S. Doniphan, resigned. 

Andrew Agnew, Surveyor for the District of Perth Amboy, 
and Inspector of the Revenue for the port of New-Brunswick, 
in the state of New-Jersey, vice J. R. Hardeuberg, deceased. 

ehh a 
L. D. Baaxcu, having removed f.0m Trumensburg to Townsend- 


|| ville, Seneca Co. N. Y. will act +s our Agent at the latt-r place. 


James M’Latces. P. M. will hereafter act as our Agent at Tru- 
mensburg, N. Y. in place of L. D. Branch, removed. 


Married: 
In this city, February 28, Charles Rozzeli to Murtha T. daughter 
of the late stephen Foye, t +q 

March 1, Aifceu Coffis to L- Ilias Marcas. 














Swit Livingston, E-q. 

. March, 3, Joon 3. Gilbert to Lucy, daughter of the late Sylvester 
‘ond. 
At Jamestown, Chautauque Co. Fepreary 17, Madison Burnell to 


'| Sarah Spurr. 


At Brooktyn, Mar b 3, Williem Bullard to Mary K. Henderson. 
At Hamiltoa, Madison Uo. James L. Butler to Lydia P. Mott. 


Died: 
In this city. February 25, Janet, daughter of Robert Shielis, 15. 
February 26, Thomas Smith, 80. 
Pebruary 26, Catharine, wife of Joho Newhouse. 
F+bruary 24, Thom:s Chester, aged 49 
Pebruary 28. Susan, wife of Henry Striker, 33. 
March 1, Jutius Davis, 3% 
March |, Margaret Switzer, 62. 
March 1, Caleb D. Haviland, 48. 
March |, John M. Mounaey, 49. 
Merch 1, Wiluaw tVilour, 24. 
March 1, George Campbell, 22. 
March 2, Juiia Cavan nagn. 70. 
March 2, E':zabeth Lane, 5¥. 
March 2, Eliza, wif- of Samael Dayton, 31. 








March 2, Margaret L, wife of Evijat Blakeman, 23. 

March 2, Issac L. sou of Abner Chiehester, 15. 

March 3, Alexander T. Bearns, 35. 

March 3 Maria Byrne. 16. 

March 3, M.ry, w fe of Matthew Hackett, 28. 

March 3, Sarah Maria. wife of Wm. Cook, #4. 

March 3. David Curtis, 3u. 

March 3, Lucinda W vitney, wife of D. E Glover, 42. 

March 3, Ilsavelia McBeath, 50. 

March 3, Lucinda, wife of Mitton W. Armstrong, 31. 

At Swanzey, N. H. Feb. 21, Nathaniel C. Aidrich, Printer, late of 
this city, 25, 

At Trenton, N. J. February 23, James D. Westcott, late Secretary 
of the S ate of New-Jersey. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, Febreary 16, Rev. Elijah F. Wilev, 55. 

At Mercersburgb, Pean. March 2, Rev. F. A. KRavch, President of 
Marshall College. 








VW AtTsiNs «& ASKHAM, French and TAILORS AND 
DRAPERS. 61 Nassau st. NY. ond 190 Rogent ot. London, 
CF Prices oxtromely Dis 


low for Cash, 


Col. James Hamiiton had been appointed Texian Minister 


appointment. The Hon. T. G. Chalmers has been appointed | 


millions of dollars of the debt due by the Mexican Srates te | 
Great Britain;—new bonds to be issued for the same by | 
Tre Republic of Texas | 


but a small part of the distance to Albany, but a little is bet- | 


John L. Morgan, Collector of the Customs for the District of 


March 2, Juha Watts De Peysver wo Estelle, daughter of Joba 


‘THE FOTURE.’ 
A. BRISBANE, EDITOR. 
HE Friends of Association and SociaL P 
T informed that have been made for putiichne 
the no bearing the above title, and that it will be issued eve 4 
Saturday morning, commencing during the month of Mares, 
from the office No, 30, Aun-st. New-York, 

‘Tae Future’ will be devoted to the freest and fullest dis. 
cussion of all Philosophical Truth, to the ineulcation and diffu. 
sion of Practical Philanthropy, to the faithful chronicling of all 
important advances in Philosophy, Science and arts, and to the 
advocacy and dissemination of whatever shall seem calculated 
to promote the Progress of the Human Race through Koowledge 
and Virtue to Universal Happiness. 

It will labor tu deserve he confidence and support of the 
friends of Humanity and of Social Progress universally, without 
|| respect to creed, country, er condition. 

he primary positive and definise object of its labcrs will be 
to show that Human Happiness may be promoted, Knuwiedge 
|| and Virtue increased, Vice, Misery, Waste and Want infinitely 
|| diminis ed, by a REORGANIZATION OF SOCIKTY upon the prin- 
|| ciple of Association. or a combination of effort. instead of the 
i} _— system of isolated households, with their discordant 
|| Interests, conflicting Efforts, and envious Competition. It will 
|| prove that INDUsTaY can be ennobled. and reudered bonorable 
}and ATTRACTIVE; will advocate the Elevation of the Laboring 
| Classes, the Dignity of Man, and the practical extension of hu- 
;man Liberty and Kights. The Principles of the System of As- 
SOCIATION to which * THe Future’ will be devoted, will be 
| fully explained and defended, and every objection to their effi. 
| cacy and practicability fairly met and fully obviated. 
HE FuTURE will be afforded toy early subscribers at the low 
| price of $1,50 per annum in advance, 4 copies for 85, single 
copies at three cents each. To friends of the cause who wish 
| to aid it by disseminating the paper, 20 copies wiil be sent for 
; $20 Letters must be post paid 
Published for the Proprietors by H. Greecer & Co. 
i 30 Ann-st. N. York. 
{> Editors will serve the cause of Social Progress by copy- 
|| ing or noticing this Prospectus. Those who have already to- 
ticed it will please state that the paper is going on, and mention 
the reduction of price. 
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TO PRINTERS. 
i F[{HE TYPE 00 which the New-Yorker is now printed is offered 
\| for sale, and will be delivered on the 20th of March m xt at the 
|| following prices: 
H $00 Ibs. Brevier at ¥@ cents per Ib. cash. 
100 “ Mivioo “* 35 * ” = 
1350 “ Novparei* so “ - ™ 

All of these fonts are of the very best quality, pattern and finish of 
Geo. Bruce & Co.'s type, ard wil havo b-eu in use just «be year on 
two we kiy papers. The Brev er and Nonpareil ere consider.bly 
worn, but have been carefs-ly used, aud «iil work well en a band- 
vress for two years yet Privters who wish te put a page or so of 
Av verti-ements in either letter ill Gad this a cheap ard guod erticle. 
The Miaion is much less worn, a beausiful wpe and very convenient 
lout. 

If either font is required to be divided, two cents extra will be 
charged for that troub 6. The price is Giazed low in order t» secure aa 
carly sale. Le ters will meet imin. diate attention. Address, 

H. GREELEY & Co. 3 Aun-st. 

New-York Feb. 20, 1641. 

MPOKTANT NEW NATIONAL WOKK—E. Wacken, 112 

Palton-st. will publish in a few da «, in oue handeome volume of 
about 790 pages Bvo. the hole carefully corrected for thu work, to 
be priuted on geod paper and put uvin +plended tindine, the aD- 
DKt s8'8 AND MESSAGES OF THE PRESDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES from Washiag-on's to Harrison's leaugural 
Address, inclusive, together w.th the D cleration of Independeace 
and the Conststution of the United States. To ehich ill be pre 
fixed a POKTRAIL AND MEMOIR OF WILLIAM H. HARRI- 
SON, engraved «nd prepared exp ess y for this work —Price, $2 WU. 

“od by D. Appleton & Co. Broadway, Collins, Keese &Co. Peari- 
a'.. New-York ; Thomas, Cowperthweite, & Co. Philadelphu ; Luce 
& Brown, Boston. 

N. B. A'l descriptions of Bookbinding neatly executed on the low- 
est terms. Music and Mugez ves bound to patcern. 


| FEMALE EDUCATION, 

A YOUNG LADY who has received a thorough Education in one 
of the best Seminaries of this Sate wishes a situation as Public or 

| Private Teacher of Females—the latter preferred. She can give in- 

i struction in all Eoglish branches and in the French Language. For 

|, farcher particulars address the Editor of the New-Yorker, No. 20 Ann 

|| street, New-York. Feb. 27. 























Boarding School for Young Ladies, situated at Montparsiso, & 
|| quarter of a mile north of tho village of Youkers, Westchester Coun- 
| ty. N.Y. Coreulars may be obtaived from Mr. George Briuckerbef, 
| at the office of the Times and Star. 45 Willam street; Mr. 
Breeckeor, Jr. at the Register's (Office in the Park ; or at the 
of Mr. Robert —_. corner of Canal and Mercer. sts. Allen 
References— . 8. H. Cone, Dr. John Nevison, Hon, Stephen ' 
Mes: ra. Marsh & Siilwell, aud Anthony J. Bleecker, wm U. 8. Mar- 
shal, New-York. G. W. BLEECKER. 
Feb. 20.--faq tmyl* Prine’ 
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| THE NEW-YORKE B—(QUARTO)— 

Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 30 Ann-street, NewYork 
i BY H. GREELEY & CO 

| Texms—Three Dollars per annum, or Two copies for Five Dollars 
Payable in all casesin advance. 


— 
| THE NEW-YORKER—(FOLIO)— 
Is published every Saturday morning,at No. 30 Ann-street,New York 
BY H. GREELEY & CO. 
Teams—T wo Dollars per annum, or Six copies for Ten Dollare. 
Payable in all caves in advance. 
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